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THE INFLUENCE OF WISCONSIN ON 
FEDERAL POLITICS 


—_— 
} 
Dororny GANFIELD 
t 
HY was it that the most political cabinet position in the 
United States government was given by three out of 
six presidents who held office from 1880 to 1907 to Wiscon- 
sin men; that that state furnished the chairman for both 
the Republican national committee and the Republican con- 
gressional campaign committee; that three of her six sena- 
tors were considered to be the administration’s chief sup- 
porters; that at one time, six of her ten representatives held 
chairmanships of some of the most important House com- 
mittees? Wisconsin’s contribution to national politics during 
that period seems to havé been political tacticians and it 
seems to have been peculiar to that quarter of a century, for 
her relationship to the natipnal government before and after 
has been of an entirely po st character. 

The first of these Wisconsin political strategists to come 
into national prominence was the Democrat, William F. 
Vilas. He entered into this field of activity as a delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention in 1876, at which time 
he was put on the national committee. By his address of 
welcome to General Ulysses S. Grant before the Society of 
Tennessee in 1879, after the ex-president’s trip around the 
world and at the time when he was being mentioned as presi- 
dential candidate, he gained more than local publicity. In 
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the convention of 1884 he was made permanent chairman 
which position he filled so well that newspapers declared that 
if the convention had grown tired as had the Republican 
Convention in 1880, Colonel Vilas would have been the 
presidential nominee. From the convention he went to 
notify Governor Cleveland of his nomination for president? 
and later was one of the first members invited into the cabi- 
net.* Because of Vilas’ experience in national political or- 
ganization (and there were few Democrats of national repu- 
tation on account of that party’s long recess from power), 
and because he was from the region that the Democrats 
particularly desired to win, he was given the office of head 
of the post-office department, an office, which, since it con- 
trolled three-fourths of the patronage of the national gov- 
ernment, was used by the party in power as a part of their 
political machinery. It was recognized that Colonel Vilas 
was put into that position in order to make Wisconsin and 
other midaie western states Democratic.* Because of the 
governor’s statement to the Civil Service Reform League 
that he did not intend to remove officers for political reasons, 
the postmaster-general’s task was a delicate one. There 


was, however, a loop-hole in the president’s declaration as he 
had said: 


. . . There is a class of government positions that are within the letter 
of the Civil Service statute, but so disconnected with the policy of an 
administration that removal therefrom of present incumbents, in my 
opinion, should not be made during the term for which they are ap- 
pointed, solely on partisan grounds, and for the purpose of putting in 
their places those who are in political accord with the appointing power. 


1 Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, quoted in Milwaukee Sentinel, January 1, 
1885, 2; New York Herald, July 10, 1884, 3. 

? Vilas to Cleveland, Madison, Wis., July 14, 1884, Cleveland MSS, Congres- 
sional Library, Washington, D.C. 

*Robert McElroy, Grover Cleveland, the Man and the Statesman (New 
York, 1923), i, 102. 

‘St. Louis Republican, quoted in Milwaukee Sentinel, May 238, 1885, edi- 
torial, 4. 
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But many now holding positions have forfeited all just claims to reten- 
tion, because instead of being decent public servants, they have proved 
themselves offensive partisans and unscrupulous manipulators of local 
party management. The lessons of the past should be unlearned, and 
such officials, as well as their successors, should be taught that efficiency, 
fitness, and devotion to public duty are the conditions of their continu- 
ance in public places and that a quiet and unobtrusive exercise of individ- 
ual political rights and the reasonable measure of their party service.5 


Postmaster-General Vilas used this as the basis for his “par- 
tisan circular,” addressed to Democratic congressmen asking 
for the names of those postmasters who had participated in 
active politics.© Many removals were made but 39 per cent 
of the fourth class postmasters’ and 17 per cent of those in 
the presidential class remained in office* so that the Civil 
Service Record remarked: “This is something of a sweep 
though far from a clean sweep.’”® The presidential post 
offices were filled after many conferences between the presi- 
dent and the postmaster-general, thus bringing the latter 
into a position of close contact with the chief executive.’ 
So, as postmaster-general, Colonel Vilas not only tried to 
make the post office something of a Democratic machine but 
also became a valuable adviser of the president. 


*Cleveland to George William Curtis, Albany, N.Y., December 25, 1884, 
Cleveland MSS. 

*New York Herald, May 14, 1885, 4. 

"Harper's Weekly, xxxi (1887), 934. 

*Vilas to the President, April 11, 1887, Cleveland MSS. 

* Civil Service Record, quoted in James Ford Rhodes, History of the United 
States, 1850-1896 (New York, 1920), viii, 249. 

* “Can we grind out any more post masters to-night?” Cleveland to Vilas, 
March 31, 1885, Cleveland MSS; “If you have nothing more agreeable in hand 
for this evening the President would be glad to have another executive session 
with you on the subject of post offices,” Lamont to Vilas, April 13, 1885, Vilas 
Papers, Wisconsin Historical Library; “The President said on Thursday that he 
should desire to see me to-night or to-morrow and would let me know his wish 
as to time. I shall have a large packet of papers and if, as I anticipate, he shall 
wish me to call to-morrow, I wish you would send your servant about a half hour 
before the time the President shall appoint for me, and direct him to fetch my 
bundle so as not to attract the attention that may possibly be drawn to my carry- 
ing it,” March 12, 1885, Cleveland MSS. 

These are a few examples showing the relationship of the President and 
Vilas as to post-office appointments. 
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Since most of the political changes possible in the post- 
office department had been made by 1887, Colonel Vilas was 
transferred to the office of secretary of interior to bring the 
work of that department up to date.*’ In his capacity as a 
cabinet member rather than as a department head, he was 
reported to be the closest adviser of the president on political 
problems. In 1887 when President Cleveland decided to 
make a trip to the Middle West, Colonel Vilas was the only 
cabinet member asked to accompany the president for fear 
it would resemble too much President Johnson’s “swing 
around the circle” if too many made the trip. The colonel, 
however, refused, replying to the invitation of the president: 

Your plan for the journey is excellent. Nothing could be more 
suitable to all the considerations affecting it than you should take Mr. 
Bissell and no official surrounding except of course the Colonel [Lamont, 
his secretary]. I have thought so from the first, and for that reason, 
anticipating your judgment, have had no thought of accompanying you 
except from Chicago or Milwaukee to Madison. I do not think you 
amenable to the criticism of “swinging around the circle” even if I be 
added. But I should forego much to avoid a risk.!” 

He, however, carefully planned the trip in the Middle 
West for the president and from time to time wrote him as 
to the impression politically he was making on the public.** 
In December of that year President Cleveland stated to 
Congress his desire that a “tariff for revenue only” be 
framed. Up to this time the Democratic party was made up 
largely of all elements discontented with the Republican 
party so Cleveland wanted to unify it into an organized 


“Vilas to the President, September 17, 1887, Cleveland MSS. 

2 Ibid. 

*“T cannot close this desultory letter without expressing the pride and de- 
light I have felt in reading your speeches at Philadelphia. They have evoked 
universal enconium. The Inter-Ocean of Chicago, a stout opposition organ, had 
an editorial which I enclose, and I have seen none bold enough to criticize. You 
are giving the poor fellows nothing to lay hold of but the crumbling edges of the 
decayed old roof of Republicanism and their appreciation of it makes them shriek 
in anticipation of their fall,” Vilas to the President, September 21, 1887, ibid. 
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party even at the expense of the next election. Secretary 
Vilas supported him in this position for which he was severely 
criticized." 

In the election of 1888 Colonel Vilas took only a small 
part because he was an officeholder. He was mentioned in 
connection with the presidential nomination, but President 
Cleveland was renominated.’® The colonel attempted to win 
Wisconsin for the Democrats, obtaining large sums of money 
from the national committee much to the surprise of the 
chairman of his state’s Republican committee who believed 
the Democrats had no chance of ever winning Wisconsin.*° 
Although the Democrats lost this election, they won in 1890, 
and Colonel Vilas was subsequently elected United States 
senator. He played a prominent part in the convention of 
1892 as chairman of the resolutions committee; here, his de- 
sire to straddle an issue for political purposes is evident. He 
brought in the same rather vague plank on the tariff issue as 
was adopted in 1884; this was objected to by Lawrence T. 
Neal of Ohio and was changed to a more definite statement 
for a “tariff for revenue only.”** Even in this convention 
the silver wing attempted to get a plank favoring free silver 
adopted, but Vilas was successful in getting only a vague 


“ “We were united in supporting him in that message, and I have sometimes 
thought that many men have reproached me for inconsideration and mere en- 
thusiasm in my actions. But for many years the injustice of the tariff laws had 
been as a hot iron to my soul and I have never failed to believe that if the first 
Democratic administration had failed thro ‘deference to policy’ to bravely meet 
the responsibility of leading the attack, the party should never be trusted again, 
and that it was far betier to go to defeat in that way than to strive by tempo-~ 
rizing to retain a power that was useless to the great interests of humanity in 
charge of our government. ... Haven’t you and I some right to a peculiar 
joy, in company with those who stood around Mr. Cleveland, and others—those 
few—who supported the message before it was delivered, that so good a result 
has been attained by the brave honesty, even though, like all great earthly gains, 
it has been born in travail,” Vilas to Endicott, Madison, Wis., May 10, 1891, ibid. 

* Milwaukee Sentinel, June 7, 1888, 1. 

* Payne to Keyes, Milwaukee, September 14, 1888, Keyes Papers, Wisconsin 
Historical Library. 

* Official Proceedings of the National Democratic Convention, 1892 (Chicago, 
1892), 21. 
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statement for bi-metallism, calculated to win both the East 
and the West, incorporated into the platform." 

Now that the Democrats controlled all three branches of 
the government it was expected that President Cleveland 
would be able to put through any measure that he desired. 
The party was divided, however, and the president had only 
a few supporters in the Senate, the most prominent of the 
“cuckoos,” as they were called, being Senator Vilas. The 
financial situation was so precarious in the spring of 1893 
that it was necessary to call a special session of Congress. 
Newspapers reported that the president planned to call one 
in September to discuss both the financial and tariff prob- 
lems. For this reason Senator Vilas wrote a long letter to 
the president advising the calling of Congress in August to 
discuss only the financial situation. Soon afterwards, the 
president called Congress to meet August 7 to deal only with 
the treasury deficit. How much influence Senator Vilas’ 
letter had, cannot be determined, but the very program 
adopted by President Cleveland was stated in the senator’s 
letter a few weeks previous.'® In the Senate the Wisconsin 


%“T shall never forget, dear Vilas, how we wrestled with that ‘Beast of 
Ephesus’ and kept on throwing him down until at day break we got a declaration 
that our units of value should be of ‘equal intrinsic and exchangeable value,’ ” 
Bayard to Vilas, London, February 22, 1895. Milwaukee Sentinel, September 9, 
1895, editorial, 4. 

we. . It has been well known for a long time that you have purposed to 
convene Congress in September. Generally, the public understand that this will 
be to execute the party promise of Tariff Revision. Surely, also if Congress shall 
be thus assembled, the silver question may be presumed to be a prominent topic 
of your message, requiring if not elaboration yet such emphasis of treatment as 
to present it for early and certain action as an administration measure. 

“But if Congress shall not until then assemble, the disorder in our cur- 
rency seems to me to threaten increase and to portend serious disaster. All this 
you perfectly appreciate, and so far as that goes have doubtless carefully meas- 
ured your ability to carry the financial affairs above as contrasted with the 
chances of relief through the aid of Congress. 

“The thought thet I wish to suggest to your reflection is, whether, if Con- 
gress shall not be sooner called, first you will not be obliged to present the two 
great questions to-gether for the action of that body, with all the ill effects of 
confusion, delay, divisions on difficult lines, and the chances for obstruction and 
trading that will ensue, and secondly, whether the chances of benefit and ad- 
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senator supported the president’s program; he worked to 
have the Sherman Silver Purchase Law repealed, to get 
Congress to give the executive power to issue 3 per cent 
bonds (in which he was unsuccessful so that at one time 
President Cleveland declared he had no friend left in the 
Senate, that even the Wisconsin senator had deserted him) ,*° 
to prevent a tariff duty on sugar, and to put through the con- 
firmation of Judge Wheeler H. Peckham, as justice of the 
Supreme Court. In many cases he was unsuccessful; news- 
papers declared that he was entirely without influence in the 
Senate, which was true, but so was President Cleveland. 
In regard to the distribution of patronage the situation was 
different; Senator Vilas not only controlled the distribution 
of offices to Wisconsin men but also was appealed to by men 
of other states to use his influence in their behalf even in re- 
gard to their local offices." This power was so evident that 
newspapers declared that they were trying to build up a 
special party for the support of Colonel Vilas as the presi- 
dential candidate in 1896. 

The preconvention campaign of 1896 was a fight between 
the silver wing and the sound money forces. Senator Vilas 
was one of the leaders in organizing the convention to sup- 
port sound money; he attended meetings to promote the elec- 


vantage, or injury, from the tariff and the currency legislation, both which are 
desired, will not be difficult if they shall so come to the country. 

“It has seemed to me worth your judgment on this view. If you should 
convene Congress at an earlier date, under the imminence of financial disaster, 
and to present the sole question of the currency for solution, reserving to a 
later message the Tariff question not as of less magnitude or consequence, but as 
less instant because of the impending peril resulting from our insane financial 
legislation, and then lend to the demand for the repeal of the Sherman Law all 
the weight which can be justly thrown into the scale, gathering everything to this 
focus. ...” Vilas to the President, May 1, 1893, Cleveland MSS. 

* Cleveland to Bayard, Washington, February 3, 1893, ibid; McElroy, op. cit., 
ii, 89-90. 

* Vilas to Cleveland, July 23, 1884, Cleveland MSS; Cleveland to Vilas, 
August 24, 1895, ibid; Vilas to Cleveland, June 1, 1896, ibid; Garland to Vilas, 
February 24, 1897, Vilas Papers. 
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tion of delegates pledged on that issue.** On the first test, 
the selection of temporary chairman, the silver group won; 
the gold leaders, therefore, were powerless, their speeches 
were ignored, they refused to vote. After the convention the 
group for sound money, led by Senator Vilas and Edward C. 
Wall (both of Wisconsin) called another meeting to issue a 
call for a gold Democratic Convention to be held on Sep- 
tember 1. At this convention, Senator Vilas probably could 
have been nominated,** but he refused to be considered be- 
cause his state had supported Edward C. Wall; the latter 
was defeated for the nomination. This party polled a few 
votes; the Republican won the state by such a large plurality 
that Wisconsin ceased to be in the rank of “doubtful states.” 
Senator Vilas, retired from the Senate in 1897, withdrew 
from active politics and the party fell into the hands of other 
leaders. It was now a minority party, so for the remainder 
of the period no Democrat from that state exerted influence 
in national polities. 

In connection with the Republican party Wisconsin be- 
gan its peculiar influence in the national election of 1880. 
The Wisconsin delegation, because of the shifting of power 
in state politics from Judge Keyes to Philetus Sawyer, was 
so divided that the balance of power was held by a group of 
Germans supporting Elihu B. Washburne.** The conven- 
tion also was divided between Grant, Blaine, and Sherman, 


2“ |. Part of the work to be done at Chicago will involve talking to be 
done at the headquarters of the various delegations, and it is proposed, if pos- 
sible, to hold large public meetings. 

“Will you be prepared with a speech for such a public meeting of from 
one-half to three quarters of an hour, and also reflect upon the consideration 
bearing upon the subject so as to go before delegations if called upon,” Whitney 
to Vilas, June 27, 1896; Dickinson to Vilas, May 16, 1896; Whitney to Vilas, 
June 26, 1896, Vilas Papers. 

* Review of Reviews, xiv (1896), 441; Washington Post, August 31, 1896, 1; 
September 1, 1896, 1. 

“«, . our Germans are for Washburn, as against Grant,” Keyes to Blaine, 
March 25, 1880, p. 419, Keyes Papers (letter book); Carpenter to Keyes, 
April 30, 1880, Keyes Papers. 
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no one of whom could command a majority. Suddenly on 
the thirty-fourth ballot, from its strategic position at the end 
of the roll call, the Wisconsin delegation startled the conven- 
tion by casting sixteen votes for James A. Garfield, for 
whom only two votes had been cast previously. Two ballots 
later, Garfield was nominated.** During the spring he had 
been discussed as a possible candidate although he did not 
consent to the movement. It is interesting to note that a 
Wisconsin man, Governor Pound, was the first man outside 
of Garfield’s own state to mention his candidacy to him.** 
Wisconsin claimed to have selected the Republican nominee 
and expected great rewards in patronage from the adminis- 
tration. Senator Cameron was so optimistic that he ex- 
pected at least three cabinet offices to be filled by Wisconsin 
men.*’ At one time Garfield did consider Wisconsin’s ex- 
senator, Timothy O. Howe, for the treasury office, but was 
discouraged in that appointment by General Sherman.** 
In February, Rublee and C. C. Washburn were on his list 
of possibilities but ten days later were dropped.*® So no 
Wisconsin man received a cabinet portfolio from President 
Garfield, but, later Howe was made postmaster-general by 
President Arthur, which position he filled for less than a 
year. 


* Proceedings of the Republican National Convention, 1880 (Chicago, 1881), 
264. 

* Theodore Clarke Smith, The Life and Letters of James Abram Garfield 
(New Haven, 1925), ii, 950. 

“Tt now looks as though Wisconsin will be very highly honored by the 
Garfield administration. Pound is to be Secretary of the Interior, Carpenter, 
Attorney-General, and Payne, Postmaster-General,” Angus Cameron to Keyes, 
La Crosse, Wis., November 24, 1880, Keyes Papers. 

* “All this time he continued his search for a Stalwart alternative, in case 
Folger should fail him. On February 10 ex-Senator Timothy O. Howe of Wiscon- 
sin, a strong Grant man, was mentioned by Senator Sawyer. ‘The suggestion 
strikes me favorably,’ wrote Garfield, ‘and it may aid me in solving the Treasury 
problem. It is strange that I have not thought of him before,’ ” Smith, op. cit., 
ii, 1080. 

* Tbid., ii, 1081. 
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At this time Wisconsin sent to the United States Senate 
the new Republican “boss” of the state, Philetus Sawyer, a 
wealthy lumberman who had been in the House of Represen- 
tatives for ten years and then retired in 1876 to “set up his 
pins” for the senatorship. Philetus Sawyer was typical of 
the new type of men entering national politics, business men 
primarily interested in the small details of politics, often 
those which would be of benefit to them personally. Senator 
Sawyer became interested in the problems of appropriations, 
post offices, and private pension bills. This was the period 
of especially rampant pork barrel legislation, the first large 
river and harbor bill being passed in 1882. In all bills of this 
type during this period Wisconsin fared better proportion- 
ally than almost any other state; her appropriations were 
also the most notorious.*® It was recognized that in this 
field Senator Sawyer was an expert. He received the most 
publicity from his “pension bureau” activities. Due to the 
illness of the chairman of the pension committee in 1886 
when the House was passing so many pension bills that the 
Senate was falling behind, Senator Sawyer was put on the 
committee. Using his own physician and clerks, he began 
what newspapers called “Senator Sawyer’s private pension 
bureau.’ He introduced more bills of this character than 
any other member of the committee, sometimes getting as 
many as eighty passed at one time. President Cleveland’s 
vetoes drew attention to the abuses of this type of legislation. 

Senator Sawyer was also particularly influential in se- 
curing appointments for men from his state. He was promi- 


“This particular improvement has become notoriously unpopular of late 
years and requires the hardest kind of work to overcome the opposition that was 
made to it from all quarters,” Milwaukee Sentinel, March 2, 1883, 1; statistics 


compiled from the Statutes at Large, 47th-52nd Congresses; The Nation (1886), 
xliii, 48. 
“New York Sun, April 18 


, 1886, 8. This paper printed for the first 
time the full story of the bureau. 
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nent, therefore, as a “log-roller,” probably one of the clever- 
est in the Senate at that time. He used this skill not only for 
the benefit of his state but also for the support of the adminis- 
tration, being what one might call a “party whip,” to line up 
all party members to the support of administration measures. 
In this way he built up a rather powerful influence in na- 
tional politics especially in the national conventions where 
he often influenced greatly nominations made by the Re- 
publican party. He was a member of the congressional cam- 
paign committee several times and was urged to take the 
chairmanship of this and also of the national committee be- 
cause he was considered to be “one of the shrewdest politi- 
cians in Congress.”** His influence, however, was very in- 
tangible and can be glimpsed only from the gossip of the 
newspapers. 

Due to Senator Sawyer’s influence, John C. Spooner, a 
young railroad attorney rather than the former governor, 
Lucius Fairchild, was elected senator in 1885. This brought 
into national politics from Wisconsin a national leader rather 
than a political tactician. Senator Spooner differed from 
his senior colleague in that he was interested in “broad na- 
tional policies” rather than in the local benefits which might 
be obtained from national politics although during his first 
term he devoted much attention to these matters.** Senator 
Spooner reached a position of leadership even in his first 
term which is unusual because of the seniority rule for com- 
mittee positions. The Democrats, however, had had control 


* Milwaukee Sentinel, December 30, 1885, 7. The files of the paper all 
during this period show the influence of Senator Sawyer to be of this character. 

*“T am a hard worker, and a free horse in the harness, as you know, and 
I have allowed myself to be driven too long with the details of very laborious 
committees, in which the general public have no interest. Had I known that 
my public career would expire with the term I should have cut loose two years 
ago from such work, more or less, and have devoted myself to the higher duties 
of the Senate, which are delightful,” Spooner to Keyes, Washington, D.C., Janu- 
ary 12, 1891, Keyes Papers. 
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of the government for the past four years so when the Re- 
publicans came into power during the last two years of Sen- 
ator Spooner’s term, there were few Republican senators of 
continuous service. Also this Wisconsin senator was a bril- 
liant orator, which attracted the attention of the public and 
of the party. In the national convention of 1888 Senators 
Sawyer and Spooner and the third of the “federal office- 
holding ring” of Wisconsin, Henry C. Payne, were particu- 
larly influential in the nomination of Benjamin Harrison for 
president. The Wisconsin delegation, led by Senator Spoon- 
er, was pledged to Governor Rusk, a favorite son; since he 
had no chance, the delegation transferred its votes on the 
third ballot to Harrison and supported him until he was 
elected. ‘That move not only helped the nomination of Ben- 
jamin Harrison but gave Wisconsin and her leaders much 
prestige.** Senator Spooner became a close adviser of Presi- 
dent Harrison, being consulted by him as to the political 
manoeuvre of the McKinley Tariff Bill and the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Bill, the New Orleans riots, the silver agita- 
tion, and his message of acceptance in 1892.*° In the Sen- 
ate he became a member of the “steering” committee, the 
body which determines the order of business so is really the 
controlling body of the Senate.*° By consultations with 
framers of bills, by speeches in the Senate, by amendments 
remedying defects particularly apparent to a lawyer, he 
made some contribution to most of the important bills of the 
F ifty-first Congress, the Sherman Anti-Trust Act,** McKin- 


* Madison Democrat, June 26, 1881, 1; William W. Wight, Henry Clay 
Payne (Milwaukee, 1907), letter from L. T. Michener, September 5, 1907 (in- 
side of back cover). 

A. T. Volwiler, notes from study of Harrison MSS, not open to investi- 
gators. 

* Madison Democrat, August 23, 1890, 1. 

** Milwaukee Sentinel, May 6, 1886, 3. 
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ley Tariff Bill,** and the Federal Elections Bill.*° Thus 
he built up such an influence in Congress that the metropoli- 
tan papers in 1891 classed him as one of the five leaders of 
the administration with Reed, Hoar, Stewart, and Evarts.*° 
John C. Spooner returned to the Senate with the Repub- 
lican landslide of 1896 which concentrated control of the 
national government into the hands of one party. At this 
time the Senate was a very powerful body and in the Senate 
there gradually grew up a small cabal of four men who con- 
trolled the activities of that body for about ten years; the 
members of this group were Allison, Aldrich, O. H. Platt, 
and John C. Spooner, of Wisconsin.** Spooner’s contri- 
bution was mainly advice on the constitutional and legal as- 
pects of a problem to both his colleagues and to the presi- 
dents, and the presentation as “spokesman of the Republican 
side of the chamber” of a good defense to the public.*? Dur- 
ing his service in the Senate he was considered the foremost 
debater in Congress. He was a member of both the com- 
mittees which plan the political strategy of the party in the 
Senate, the comraittee on rules, privileges and elections, and 
the caucus “steering” committee,** but also on those which 
framed the constructive pieces of legislation of that period, 
the foreign affairs, financial, and judiciary committees.** 


* [bid., August 20, 1890, 5; September 7, 1890, 5. 

*“T say I drew it. But I had the great advantage of consultation with 
Senator Spooner of Wisconsin, a very able lawyer who had lately come to the 
Senate, and I can hardly say that the Bill, as it was finally drafted, was more 
mine or his,’ George Frisbee Hoar, Autobiography of Seventy Years (New York, 
1903), ii, 152. 

“New York Herald, January 11, 1891, 9. 

“ Roosevelt MSS show this. Nathaniel W. Stephenson, Nelson W. Aldrich 
(New York, 1930), 152, brings out the same conclusion. 

““The President cannot act quicker than this apologist [Senator Spooner] 
can think,” The Nation (1904), Ixxviii, 322; “By George, I congratulate myself 
and the country that you are in the Senate,” February 27, 1904, President Letter 
Book, 16, p. 23, Roosevelt MSS. 

* Milwaukee Sentinel, April 2, 1897, 1; December 15, 1904, 1; Washington 
Post, February 26, 1905, 3. 

“ Milwaukee Sentinel, December 15, 1904, 1. 
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The United States, by 1898, was being faced by many 
problems touching foreign affairs and in all of these Senator 
Spooner played a prominent part. Although he had been 
opposed to the war of 1898, supporting President McKinley 
in his attempt to prevent a premature war resolution on the 
part of Congress,*® and was against the acquisition of new 
territory,*® yet his influence was felt in every one of the bills 
for the governments of these new colonies. It was his amend- 
ment which gave the president complete power over the 
Philippines,** until a civil government bill could be framed; 
the one that was finally completed was framed by Senator 
Lodge who frequently consulted Senator Spooner on it.*® 
The Platt amendment provided for Cuba’s relation to the 
United States. Senator Platt not only declared himself in- 
debted to Spooner for his help on it,*® but Senator Foraker 
remarked: “The work of . . . securing its embodiment in 
the Cuban Constitution was undoubtedly the work of Sena- 
tor Platt, Senator Spooner and Mr. Root more than of any 
other three men.’*® Although Spooner’s part was minor 
in regard to the Porto Rican” and Hawaiian legislation,” 
still he perfected by his amendments, various portions of the 
bills and defended them in the Senate. 

One of the main contributions of President Roosevelt’s 
administration was the Panama Canal; in securing this Sen- 
ator Spooner was very active. It was his amendment which 

“Charles S. Olcott, The Life of William McKinley (New York, 1916), ii, 28. 

* John Holladay Latané, America as a World Power, 1897-1907 (New York, 
aaa Sr ne ee ee 

* Review of Reviews (1902), xxvi, 167-170. 

“Louis A. Coolidge, An Old-Fashioned Senator; Orville H. Platt of Con- 
necticut (New York, 1910), 326-327. 

*” Joseph Benson Foraker, Notes of a Busy Life (Cincinnati, 1916), ii, 61. 


% Washington Post, March 13, 1900, 1; March 21, 1900, 1; Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, March 25, 1900, 1; April 3, 1900, 1. 


@ Review of Reviews (1902), xxvi, 167-175; Washington Post, February 27, 
1900, 4. 
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instructed the president to begin work on the Nicaragua 
Canal if he could not obtain rights to the Panama route, a 
clever victory for those desiring the Panama route.** In 
connection with the attempts to make a treaty with Colombia 
concerning the route, Spooner was frequently consulted by 
both the president and Hay, secretary of state.°* When the 
Colombia Senate, however, defeated the treaty, and Panama 
set up a separate Republic, the resulting treaty was gone 
over “line by line” with Senator Spooner before negotiations 
were completed so he would swing the Senate in support of 
it. It was at this time that President Roosevelt appealed 
to Spooner for support because “it struck me you were about 
the biggest man around.’”*® 

The Santo Domingo affair illustrates the relations be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Senator Spooner. The presi- 
dent had entered into negotiations with the island to take 
over the customs receipts; when the treaty was presented he 
appealed to Senator Spooner to use his influence to get it 
passed by the Senate without amendments, in one letter 
stating what he considered should be the relationship of tne 
president and Senate in regard to foreign affairs: 
. . » Of course, as you know, I feel in the strongest way that this whole 
matter of amending treaties comes in the same category as that of the 
veto of the President of legislation. Each is a power which is necessary 
on occasions to exercise, if either power is exercised too frequently, it 
is a matter of certainty that those exercising it are abusing it, to the 
detriment of the interests of the nation. . . . In each case if the gov- 
ernment of the country is to be conducted well, it is necessary that the 


executive and legislative branches should work to-gether. Much can be 
done by consultation in advance. As you know, I do my best to have 


*® Herbert David Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna, His Life and Work (New 
York, 1919), 382-385. 

“ William Roscoe Thayer, The Life and Letters of John Hay (New York, 
1915), ii, 303, Hay to Spooner, July 15, 1902. 

* Roosevelt to Spooner, January 20, 1904, President Letter Book, 15, 
pp. 78-81, Roosevelt MSS. 


* Roosevelt to Spooner, January 25, 1904, President Letter Book, p. 117, 
ibid. 
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no action taken in the State Department of any importance in treaty 
making matters without previous consultations with you and certain other 
Senators, and so in important legislative matters the Speaker and various 
other leaders of the two houses sometimes consult me in advance about 
treaties. If we do not manage to work to-gether in these matters, it will 
be a bad thing for the country, and it is a severe reflection upon our whole 
system of government. This system is postulated upon self-restraint by 
the different officials in the exercise of certain undoubted rights—just 
such rights as the veto power of the President, and the power of the 
Senate to amend the treaties. 

I believe you will find Root a good man with whom to get on. I have 
asked Minister Dawson to call upon you and go over these Santo 
Domingan matters. If we find that it is impossible to achieve the de- 
sired result by treaty, I shall, of course, try to make some other arrange- 
ment which will prevent disaster to Santo Domingo and damage to the in- 
terests of the United States, but any such arrangements must, of neces- 
sity, be but a makeshift from every standpoint. The particular scheme 
which may be used as an alternative in this case I shall consult you 
about it if it becomes necessary to try it. The Santo Domingans would 


prefer it, but I do not want to take it up.** 

The Senate did not ratify the treaty so Roosevelt after con- 
ferences with Senators Spooner, Foraker, Lodge, and Knox 
took over the custom houses.”* 

Senator Spooner was a member of the financial committee 
and also of the sub-committee of four with Allison, Aldrich, 
and Platt which, during the summer of 1903, held many con- 
ferences to discuss a new financial policy.*® He took part in 
the tariff discussions in 1890 and 1897;°° advised President 
Roosevelt as to his attitude on protection in his speech of ac- 
ceptance in 1904." 

On the judicial questions he was particularly valuable 
due to his legal training. It was, however, because of this, 


* Roosevelt to Spooner, July 7, 1905, President Letter Book, 26, pp. 289- 
292, ibid. 

Lester Burrell Shippee, Recent American History (New York, 1924), 
811, letter, President Roosevelt to Hay. 

” Coolidge, op. cit., 564; Milwaukee Sentinel, August 7, 1903, 3; August 13, 
1903, 1; October 24, 1903, 1. 

© Milwaukee Sentinel, June 13, 1897, 1. 

“= “Next to Root it is you who have given me the best suggestions for 
changes in my letter. The bulk of the changes you suggest I have adopted,” 
Spooner to Roosevelt, August 15, 1904, Roosevelt MSS. 
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that he gradually drew away from supporting the adminis- 
tration of President Roosevelt. In the Pure Food Bill of 
1904 which made a grocer responsible for discovering adul- 
terating goods he brought out the constitutional side of it 
declaring that “the honor of the citizen and exemption from 
prosecution and punishment throughout the whole country 
are perhaps of quite as much consequence as this matter of 
adulteration.”** Again, in the Hepburn Rate Act of 1906 
he supported the side of broad judicial review, in which he 
was successful against the president.°* Since he had been 
such a close friend, adviser,** and supporter of President 
Roosevelt and could not now agree with him in all matters 
and because he had lost the support of his party in Wiscon- 
sin to Robert M. La Follette, he resigned from the Senate in 
1907. During his ten years as a member of the Senate, there 
is no doubt of his influence. A fellow senator best stated the 
situation in a letter to President Roosevelt: 


I return Senator Frye’s letter. Of course, his views as President 
of the Senate are entitled to respectful consideration, but he has little to 
do except preside. But I submit that the views of the men who have 
charge of important measures, and the responsibility of getting them 
through, are entitled to much greater consideration. The work of the 
Senate is much more dependent on the work of Messrs. Allison, Aldrich, 
Platt, and Spooner than on the presiding officer, who can do little to 
expedite matters.© 


Senator Foraker said of him: 


I think in time he came to have more influence with his colleagues 
than any other man in the Senate. This was due not only to the ability 


* Stephenson, op. cit., p. 233. 

* Washington Post, March 30, 1906, 5; May 3, 1906, 1. 

““Cannot you come here in the course of the next week or two and give me 
the chance to see you? There are several things I want to talk to you about. . . .” 
Roosevelt to Spooner, October 8, 1906, President Letter Book, 37, p. 236, Roose- 
velt MSS; “If I hear from you by the evening that I ought to send in the special 
message to-morrow morning, it will be sent in,” June 10, 1902, 5, p. 84, ibid.; “I 
would like to read over to you a couple of my speeches in which I shall touch 
on the trusts and the tariff. Can you come in Thursday evening at nine o’clock?” 
March 16, 1903, 9, p. 114, ibid.; November 29, 1901, 2, p. 308, ibid. 

“ Redfield Proctor to the President, Proctor, Vt., August 24, 1903, ibid. 
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he displayed in debate . . . but, also, to his modest ways and agreeabie 
manner.®*° 


It was during President Roosevelt’s administration that 
Wisconsin reached the crest of her influence. Not only was 
Senator Spooner a leader in the upper house of Congress, 
but the Wisconsin delegation in the lower house was unusu- 
ally influential. Her members held six important chair- 
manships: Representative Henry A. Cooper, as chairman of 
the insular committee, had much to do with some of the most 
important measures following the war; Judge John Jenkins, 
chairman of the judiciary committee, helped frame the meas- 
ures to curb trusts; Representative Esch gave his name to 
the bill to regulate railroads, and Joseph W. Babcock was 
another skilled political tactician. The latter had entered 
Congress in 1892 when there were few Republicans in the 
House so he was soon made vice-chairman of the Republican 
congressional campaign committee; when the chairman re- 
signed, he took his place. He made this committee an active, 
efficient campaign organization; it canvassed the doubtful 
districts, supervised the sending out of speakers, criticized 
their speeches, sent out literature, and raised money, and did 
it so well that a Republican House was returned in 1894 and 
in every election for the twelve years that he was chairman 
of that committee.°’ His views favoring modification of the 
tariff, for he was a member of the ways and means com- 
mittee, almost caused his break with the administration of 
1902; he was important in framing the Gold Standard meas- 
ure in 1900, and was recommended for the speakership in 
1899 and 1902.°* 


* Foraker, op. cit., ii, 10. 

* Babcock to Roosevelt, September 12, 1902, October 14, 1902, Roosevelt 
MSS; Washington Post, March 3, 1906, 5. 

* John Dalzell, “Securing the Gold Standard by Law,” in The North Ameri- 
can Review, clxix, 912-922; Washington Post, April 11, 1900, 4; Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, April 21, 1899, 1; November 16, 1902, 1. 
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The other important office in the political machinery, 
that of chairman of the Republican national committee, was 
filled at this time also by a Wisconsin man, Henry C. Payne. 
He began his political organization work by forming Re- 
publican clubs in Milwaukee County which turned that coun- 


‘ty into a strong Republican district; from that he worked 


into state politics, becoming chairman of the state central 
committee where he built up one of the finest political or- 
ganizations in the United States. In 1888 he was made a 
member of the national committee; although it was his first 
term, he was urged to become its secretary, but Senators 
Sawyer and Spooner objected because he was needed in 
Wisconsin. In that convention he was recognized as doing 
much to bring about the nomination of Benjamin Harrison 
by helping Senator Spooner to keep the delegation firm for 
him.*® In 1892, for the first time, Senators Sawyer and 
Spooner did not agree with Henry C. Payne as to the nomi- 
nee; the latter refused to support Benjamin Harrison as he 
declared a Republican, especially the president, could not 
be elected in 1892; at that time he was made a member of 
the executive committee of his party, becoming vice-chair- 
man in 1896. 

It was known that the money standard would be the chief 
issue before the convention of 1896. A few of the leaders of 
the party had gathered together in St. Louis previous to the 
convention, among them the vice-chairman of the national 
committee, Henry C. Payne: Marcus Hanna was more in- 
terested in the selection of the presidential nominee so he 
turned over to Payne some memoranda on the platform and 
told him to talk them over with some friends and put them 
into shape. This was on Wednesday night. Conferences 


® Wight, op. cit., letter from L. C. Michener who was manager of Harrison’s 
campaign. 
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were held the next day and also on Friday; in between, Mr. 
Payne typed out the suggestions into a proper form. The 
next morning a draft for the “gold plank,” which differed 
in very few minor respects from that finally agreed to by the 
convention, was submitted by Mr. Payne to a group, com- 
posed of Governor Merriam, Mr. Kohlsaat, Senator Proc- 
tor, Mr. Hanna, and M. T. Herrick; they accepted the plank 
which was then telegraphed to Governor McKinley. There 
is little doubt but that the word “gold” was in the plank by 
Friday morning, June 12, and that Payne played a consider- 
able part in putting it there. Mr. Payne’s version of the 
story which also contained a copy of the plank submitted by 
him to the conference Friday morning containing the word 
“gold” was published in the Milwaukee Sentinel, June 25, 
1896, and again in the Washington Post, December 22, 
1899, at which time Marcus Hanna and W. R. Merriam 
agreed to the account.‘® In the campaign itself, the vice- 
chairman had charge of the organization work while Hanna 
raised the money. For his activities it was proposed that 
Payne should be given a cabinet position, but President 
McKinley refused because there were two applicants for 
cabinet positions from Wisconsin and the selection of one 
would antagonize the other faction. 

In the spring of 1900 Mr. Payne was one of those who 
supported the candidacy of Governor Roosevelt for vice- 
president, writing him several times suggesting it."’ In the 

* Milwaukee Sentinel, June 25, 1896; Washington Post, December 22, 1899; 
Wight, op. cit., 93-95, letters from Merriam and Proctor, May 4, 1905, present 
the same story giving Mr. Payne the credit for framing the gold plank. Croly, 
op. cit., 194-200 gives the same story and in this Colonel Herrick said that the 
draft submitted by Payne contained the word “gold.” It is interesting that out 
of all of the men recognized as being at the conference Friday morning where the 
word “gold” was put into the platform all except Mr. Kohlsaat agree with the 
above version and deny that Mr. Kohlsaat persuaded the group to put the word 
“gold” into the plank. 


™ Roosevelt to Payne, February 2, 1900, President Letter Book, 9, p. 395, 
Roosevelt MSS. 
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convention he threw the support of Wisconsin to his side. At 
this time also he tried to have adopted a scheme of represen- 
tation at the national conventions so that the South would 
not have such an undue influence. He was unsuccessful in 
getting the support of the administration for his plan. When 
Colonel Roosevelt became president, he made Henry C. 
Payne postmaster-general; he also became a close political 
adviser of the president. Newspapers at the time claimed 
that he was given the cabinet position because of his political 
ability which was probably true. President Roosevelt con- 
sulted his postmaster-general on many matters besides that 
of the post-office department; he urged him to use his influ- 
ence in trying to stop the opposition of the American Pro- 
tective League to the administration; asked him to help the 
congressional campaign committee to raise funds, consulted 
him on the settlement of the coal strike of 1902, the calling 
of a special session to consider Cuban reciprocity treaty and 
financial legislation, and especially concerning plans for the 
convention of 1904, as to what delegates should be recog- 
nized, and who should make nomination speeches.’* By this 
time, due to the death of Marcus Hanna, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne, in reality chairman of the national committee, 
perfected all plans for the convention, and after being 
elected chairman, presided and called the convention to or- 
der. After that he retired from active politics and died be- 
fore the election, after sixteen years of service on the na- 
tional committee. 

This convention also marked the climax of the fight be- 
tween the two factions of the Republican party in the state 
of Wisconsin. It came into national politics in the form of 
two sets of delegates-at-large, one led by Senator Spooner, 


™ President Letter Book, 17, p. 167, May 10, 1904; p. 214, May 14; 5, p. 826, 
July 8, 1902, ibid. 
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the other by Governor La Follette. Because of Senator 
Spooner’s relation to the administration, his group was rec- 
ognized in national politics. In state politics, however, Gov- 
ernor La Follette’s faction had won, which meant Senator 
Spooner would not be reélected; this probably influenced 
him to resign from the Senate his resignation becoming ef- 
fective in April, 1907. Governor La Follette had already 
been sent to the United States Senate. He represented an en- 
tirely different element; for the twenty-five years previous, 
Wisconsin men in national politics had supported the admin- 
istration; Senator La Follette became a leader of the “in- 
surgent movement” and therefore did not play the part of a 
political strategist in national politics; he had defeated the 
old political ring in his state and Wisconsin’s influence along 
that line was finished in 1905. Senator Spooner and Con- 
gressman Babcock retired from politics; Senator Sawyer 
and Henry C. Payne were dead. 

Why should Wisconsin have exerted this peculiar in- 
fluence on national politics, and why for only a definite per- 
iod of twenty-five years? The explanation might be found 
in the character of her settlement. New Englanders, Whigs, 
settled the eastern part; southerners, Democrats, the lead 
mines of the southwestern part of the state. In the late 
forties and fifties the foreign element, particularly Germans 
entered; they held the balance of power and therefore were 
the aim of both parties. At first they were Democrats be- 
cause of the aristocratic attitude of the Whigs; they became 
Republicans at the time of the Civil War due to their atti- 
tude toward slavery. After the war until 1896 they swayed 
back and forth, so skilled political manipulators arose in the 
ranks of both parties in order to swing this vote to their 
party. They received such a training in their own local or- 
ganizations that they were of value to the national party 
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which had practically the same problem on a national scale. 
Elections from 1880 to 1896 show that a few changes in votes 
would often change the elections, so politicians skilled in lin- 
ing up votes were important. After 1896 and 1900 due to 
the sound money issue the ranks and organization not only 
of Wisconsin but also of the national parties had become 
more stable, so men with different talents became prominent 
in national politics. Thus Wisconsin completed her peculiar 
contribution of political strategy by 1905. 











CARPENTER AND THE SENATORIAL 
ELECTION OF 1875 IN WISCONSIN 


HERMAN J. DeutscuH 


OETHE once said, Das grésste Gliick ist die Persénlich- 
keit. Though undoubtedly a rich endowment for the 
blessed, personality unaccompanied by more substantial 
qualities is likely to be extremely ephemeral. Why Matt H. 
Carpenter, senator from Wisconsin during the seventies, 
could not exploit his large treasure of charm and brilliance 
is for his biographer to explain. The senatorial contest of 
1875 affords glimpses of evidence as regards his character, 
but it is as an episode of rare interest and great significance 
in itself that this paper will approach the story of the events 
of °75. The seventeenth amendment has changed materially 
the character of senatorial elections and thereby also the at- 
tendant campaigns; only by detailed studies of examples of 
contests fought in legislatures in the old days and close a- 
nalyses of recent elections by popular vote can we attain a 
valid appraisal of the relative merits of the two methods of 
selection of senators. This account will describe one striking 
illustration from the turbulent politics of the seventies in 
Wisconsin. 

Carpenter, a transplanted New Englander who had done 
his legal apprenticeship under Rufus Choate, came to the 
Badger state in 1858, where he gained prominence as a 
Unionist Democrat who soon found himself in the ranks of 
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the Republican party.’ In 1869 he was elected to the United 
States Senate where he became a staunch supporter of 
Grant’s administration but not a Radical as regards recon- 
struction. His very laudable efforts to secure an observance 
of sound legal principles in the formulation of the later re- 
construction legislation constitutes a chapter in itself; it did 
him no harm but it brought him no contemporary public 
acknowledgment nor recognition from the writers of gen- 
eral history.” 

Certain other policies, not nearly so significant, gave him 
a certain publicity which was closely akin to notoriety in its 
effect. For a Wisconsin senator to attack Carl Schurz was 
not politic; yet Carpenter did not hesitate to condemn Lib- 
eral Republicanism which he considered a betrayal of faith 
with the Republican party. He, furthermore, aroused the 
ire of his German constituents when he apparently condoned 
what seemed the sale of arms from the United States arse- 
nals to France during the Franco-Prussian War. Charles 
Sumner, still a hallowed martyr, irritated Carpenter to dis- 
traction with his legal absurdities which he exposed with an 
almost brutal penetrating analysis. But these and certain 
minor transgressions he might have outlived had he not al- 
lowed himself to be stamped with the label of certain of the 
grossest scandals of the Grant régime.* First and foremost, 


NOTE that in the following footnotes all letters written to E. W. Keyes are 
on file in Keyes Papers; to Lucius Fairchild, in Fairchild Papers; to George H. 
Paul, in Paul Papers; to Jeremiah Rusk, in Rusk Papers; to George B. Smith, 
in the George B. Smith Papers; to C. C. Washburn, in Washburn Papers; to 
J. R. Doolittle, in Doolittle Papers. These papers are on file in the Wisconsin 
Historical Library. 

1 Frank A. Flower, Life of Matthew Hale Carpenter: A View of the Honors 
and Achievements that, in the American Republic, are the Fruits of Well- 
directed Ambition and Persistent Industry (Madison, 1883), 34-79. 

*Ibid., passim; Herman J. Deutsch, “Matt Carpenter: A Senator of the 
Seventies,” in Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association Pro- 
ceedings, 1929, 187-199. 

* Ibid.; also see writer’s “Disintegrating Forces in Wisconsin Politics of the 
Early Seventies; the Liberal Republican Movement,” Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, xv (December, 1931), 168-181. 
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from the standpoint of public indignation, probably, was the 
Salary Grab and Back Pay. In December, 1873, Congress 
attached an amendment to an appropriation bill, which pro- 
vided for increases in the salaries for the president, vice- 
president, the judges of the Supreme Court, and finally, for 
the members of Congress. Since these were made retroac- 
tive for the then term, the entire procedure was labelled the 
“Salary Grab and Back Pay.”* Carpenter not only voted 
for the increases but defended them in the Senate with an 
eloquent plea for adequate compensation for competent pub- 
lic service.© Timothy O. Howe, his colleague, voted against 
the bill, which action Carpenter attributed to expediency not 
conviction.° Of Wisconsin’s delegation in the House, only 
Eldredge, Democrat, voted for the increases, four others 
against, and one did not vote.’ A recent politician has shown 
the virtue of silence, which seems to have proved a greater as- 
set in political preferment than profundity or eloquence. 
Carpenter seemed to have had the unhappy faculty, of 
late frequently attributed to Democrats, namely, that of do- 
ing the wrong thing at the right time. At Janesville, Wis- 
consin, he delivered an address which he was supposed to 
have considered one of the best of his career,* which however, 
did more to undermine his prestige than any of his pub- 
lic acts. Defending the salary increases on the basis of 


‘James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 
1850 to the Final Restoration of Home Rule at the South in 1877 (New York, 
1906), vii, 20-21. 

° Congressional Globe, 42 Congress, 3 Session, pp. 271-279, 2179-2181. 

*Carpenter to C. C. Washburn, Washington, April 24, 1877, in Flower, op. 
cit., 309-314, especially 311. 

* Vote on main question (conference report) Wisconsin delegation: Yea 
Eldredge; no Barber, Hazelton, Rusk, Sawyer; not voting Mitchell. Edward 
McPherson, A Hand-Book of Politics for 1874: Being a Record of Important 
Political Action, Nation and State from July 15, 1872, to July 15, 1874 (Wash- 
ington, 1874), 18-19. 

*John R. Berryman, History of the Bench and Bar of Wisconsin (Chicago, 
1898), i, 409-412. 
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living expenses at the national capital, he let fall this seem- 
ingly innocent yet volatile remark: 

But it may be said, if I have a house in Milwaukee, why not leave 
my family there? Why have a house in Washington? If you are to have 
a healthy administration, it must be kept at the hands of men living 
in a healthy normal condition. The laxity of life is restrained by the 
supervision of a wife, and the heart is kept alive to the better feelings of 
our nature by the sweet voices and the tender touch of our children. 
Members of Congress will have families in Washington. It is better 
that they should have their own.® 

A rival journal soon gave this obviously distorted mean- 
ing in its comment on the above statement. “They [the 
Republicans] then subscribe to the sentiment of Matt H. 
Carpenter, who said in his Janesville speech in defense of 
the back pay steal, that without it, senators and representa- 
tives in congress could not afford to keep their own wives in 
Washington, and if they could not, they would keep the 
wives of other people.’*® Another opponent was even less 
charitable in his interpretation when he wrote, “There are 
many who hope that the argument is not well founded, and 
will be slow to believe it, whatever be the facts within the 
range of the Senator’s experience and associations.”** Ir- 
respective of the innocence or incriminating nature of the 
remark, in the prudish, “holier-than-thou” period of the 
seventies, it was most inopportune. 

Carpenter’s muse would not, however, let the matter rest 
there; it had to lead him from the pan into the fire, when he 
undertook a defense of the Credit Mobilier with which he had 
been in no wise associated. His subtle legal argument that 
neither government nor the public were interested parties 
in the affair of the Credit Mobilier, that it was entirely a 


* Matt H. Carpenter, Speech ... on the Back Pay Bill, delivered at Janes- 
ville, June 26, 1873 (Milwaukee, 1873), 21-28. 

*” Madison Democrat, January 23, 1879, 1. 

“ George Gary to the editors of the Daily Northwestern, Oshkosh, Decem- 
ber 5, in La Crosse Republican and Leader, December 19, 1874, 2. 
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matter between the Union Pacific and its subsidiary was in- 
genius but not convincing. An indictment of the press with 
which he concluded his remarks did not contribute to the 
establishment of his own innocence.’* ‘Two intimate letters 
to the state boss, E. W. Keyes, written by well-informed 
politicians illustrate well the reaction of the public. 

I am sorry you could not come down and hear Matt. I am sure 
that on the salary question he helped his cause here. But why will he 
keep on doing the unexpected and unaccountable things? Why should he 
add Credit Mobilier to his already sufficient load. I went to his room be- 
fore the speech and wrought as well as I could against the impropriety 
of that. But it was already set up in N.Y. & Phil as he said, and of 
course there was no help for it. It is too bad when his true friends want 
to stick to him even to the death, that he will continually put himself 
where they can’t defend him. I admire his independence and simply 
worship his ability. I do think he has no peer on this continent as a na- 
tural and accomplished orator—But there are some things that genius 
itself can’t overcome and Credit Mobilier is one of them.’* 

The other significant comment placed the emphasis else- 
where. “There is no name in the country idolized enough to 
commend the back salary grab to the people. They may be 
mistaken, but they are honest.”** 

Not only the senator but the entire Republican party in 
the state found itself in a serious dilemma; in its platform 
for the state election of 1873 it denounced the Salary Grab 
and Back Pay and the Credit Mobilier but spared its bril- 
liant erstwhile hero a personal denunciation. That state 
campaign was fraught with so many ramifications that it is 
impossible to determine whether or not Carpenter was a drag 
on the losing Republican ticket.*® 


* Janesville Speech, op. cit., 8-11. 

* Charles Williams to Keyes, Janesville, June 30, 1873. 

“T. S. Allen to Keyes, Oshkosh, July 20, 1878. 

* See writer’s “Disintegrating Forces in Wisconsin Politics of the Early 
Seventies; the Ground Swell of 1873,” Wis. Mag. of Hist., xv (March, 1932), 
282-296, especially 291. 
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In the late summer of the fatal year, 1873, the New York 
Tribune added charges of personal immorality to the items 
of indictment against the much beleaguered official.'® The 
Baltimore American offered the explanation which the sena- 
tor, himself, refused to proffer to the press. Carpenter, ac- 
cording to this account had taken charge of the sick wife of a 
friend and had been unable to secure two rooms at one hotel 
but had later secured them at another hotel. An unfriendly 
reporter had, thereupon, sent a dispatch to his paper to the 
effect that Carpenter and a woman had been refused a room 
at one hotel.‘’ Though the T'ribune invited suit, the accused 
remained obdurate in his silence.** The explanation given in 
a private letter is not only interesting because of its com- 
ment on the charges but also because it revealed Carpenter’s 
estimate of his place in the hierarchy of the Grant adminis- 
tration. 


Besides, the real objection to my rushing into print with a denial is 
this: I happen to occupy just now the 8° place in this administration; 
and to that fact in part, I owe this infernal assault of the Tribune. It 
is not a libel against Matt Carpenter, but against The Rep. Pres’t of the 
Senate. 

Now Grant’s policy is never to deny anything. If everybody else 
in the administration rushes into print to meet idle seaside gossip, then 
Grant’s not doing so, is confession—I can’t leave him in this position. ... 

If I don’t know how to take the sick wife of a friend under my pro- 
tection, and treat her as a gentleman should, then be sure I will practice 


until I learn.’® 

Regardless of its sincerity, the public would probably 
have rejected the explanation; so it was just as well that 
Carpenter remained silent. 

His vote for the repeal of the Salary Grab which was 
preceded by an able discourse on his theory of representa- 


* New York Daily Tribune, August 8, 1873, 4; August 23, 1873, 6. 
* Baltimore American, in the Fond du Lac Commonwealth, August 30, 
18738, 1. 


* Tribune, August 23, op. cit. 
* Carpenter to Keyes, Milwaukee, August 18, 1873. 
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tion, namely, that a representative is an agent of his con- 
stituency whom he must ever regard as his principal did not 
atone entirely for his recent indiscretions.*® Though appar- 
ently anxious to avoid irritating the public further, the year 
1874 saw a new demerit charged against him by his task 
masters. He voted for the “Poland Gag Law,” so-called, 
because it gave the criminal court of the District of Columbia 
jurisdiction in cases of authors of libelous newspaper articles 
which grant of jurisdiction seemed to afford public officials 
an opportunity to bring offending correspondents to trial at 
the capital away from their regular place of residence.” 
Apparently the explanation of those who supported the bill 
did not satisfy, because it was later chalked against Carpen- 
ter,’ and according to the only writer of consequence who 
gives it mention, it was a factor in the general congressional 
reversal of 1874.”° 

Significant as the above factors were in the contest of 
1875, the purpose of this paper is to stress the story of the 
campaign itself. 

In preparation for the legislative selection of a senator, 
it was necessary to build one’s fences during the popular 
election of the legislature. The first step in this direction 
was to make certain of the loyal support of the leading Re- 
publican organ in the state, namely, the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
During the state election of 1873, its editor, A. M. Thom- 
son, had acted very peculiarly. He had praised “Farmer” 
Taylor, the opposition candidate for governor; his remarks 
on the so-called Reform ticket had been circulated as cam- 


* Congressional Record, 43 Cong. 1 Sess., pp. 241-242, 399-400. 

™ Flower, op. cit., 282-283; the Milwaukee Sentinel, September 15, 1874, 4; 
United States Statutes at Large, 48 Cong. 1 Sess., chap. 396, p. 193. 

2 Post, 42; Commonwealth, November 28, 1874, 2. 

*Elisha Benjamin Andrews, United States in Our Time. . . being an Ez- 
tension of “The History of the Last Quarter Century” (New York, 1908), 242. 
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paign literature.** He had furthermore challenged the ap- 
propriateness of the Republican nomination for lieutenant 
governor, which action was probably motivated in part by 
the disappointment over his failure to secure the nomination 
for himself.*° Very apparently, Carpenter had committed 
himself to support the editor for the coveted post, but Boss 
EK. W. Keyes had soft pedaled operations to that end*® as is 
evident from the following note. Carpenter had told the 
editor, “I hear you mentioned for Lt. Gov. Good. Count 
me in,” which promise was obviously embarrassing, since he 
continued in his letter to Keyes, “So that I am thus far com- 
mitted; and today I get your letter advising me to hold on 
and go slow about Thompson [sic].’”** Outwardly the jour- 
nalist accepted his reverse in good grace, but he probably 
stored his grievances for future redress; at least he, him- 
self, had lost the confidence of the powers that be. “ ‘Love 
your enemies’ is a Christian precept, but it was never in- 
tended to apply to politicians.”** At the meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Sentinel in January 1874, Carpenter’s friends 
who had control forced Thomson out of the management*® 


* People’s Reform Platform and Ticket Election November 4, 1873 (Pamph- 
let Collection, Wisconsin Historical Society). 

* Sentinel, August 28, 1873, 4; October 27, 1873, 4; Horace Rublee to C. C. 
Washburn, Berne, Switzerland, September 22, 1873; H. C. Payne to Keyes, Mil- 
waukee, September 6, 1873, 

* A. M. Thomson, to the public, Milwaukee, August 25, 1873, in Sentinel, 
August 26, 1873; the Madison Democrat, which had announced this the day be- 
fore, claimed that was in obedience to a bull issued by the Regency. Democrat, 
August 26, 1873. 

** Carpenter to Keyes, Washington, April 14, 1873. 

* Edw. Bragg to J. R. Doolittle, Chicago, August 31, 1871. 

* The News gave a list of Carpenter and anti-Carpenter candidates for the 
directorate of the Sentinel company; one sees the names of later Carpenter 
enemies in the list of the defeated faction: 


Carpenter Ticket Anti-Carpenter Ticket 
N. S. Murphy E. H. Brodhead 
W. G. Roberts Asahel Finch 
S. C. West Wm. E. Smith 
A. E. Burpee A. M. Thomson 
R. H. Baker Harrison Ludington 


News, January 7, 1874, 2. 
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and replaced him with A. C. Botkin formerly of the Chi- 
cago Times. That the new editor was considered quite 
amenable is evident from the fact that the able Horace 
Rublee was passed over because he let it be known that he 
would never conduct a “personal organ.”’*° It is doubtful at 
least whether this complete control over the great party pa- 
per was worth the bitter enmities which were created. 

The boss, the senator, and their henchmen left nothing 
undone to assure a Republican legislature for Wisconsin in 
1875. Federal office-holders in Milwaukee wore Carpenter’s 
livery, and one who did not, A. E. Burpee, internal revenue 
agent for the second district of Wisconsin, was replaced by 
S. J. Conklin; moreover, this remains certain, the new official 
was in close touch with the Whiskey Ring and allowed its 
tainted gold to flow into the coffers of the Republican state 
central committee.** The extent to which Carpenter and 
Keyes were implicated is not revealed either in the Keyes 
Papers or in the testimony of the later congressional com- 


* Rublee was anxious to return from Switzerland and to secure a paper, 
but wanted more favorable terms than could be got in 1873. Rublee to Keyes, 
Berne, January 5, 1873; Rublee to Keyes, Hotel du Weissenstein, Summit of the 
Jura, August 19, 1873. Rublee to Washburn, op. cit. Payne and Keyes were 
anxious that Rublee take the Milwaukee Sentinel. H. C. Payne to Keyes, Mil- 
waukee, December 16, 1873. Keyes (letter book) to J. H. Howe, Madison, 
December 25, 1873. Carpenter was willing that Rublee take the editorship on a 
salary, but did not want any more editor-owners who were likely to turn against 
the party at any time. Carpenter to Keyes [no date or address]. Rublee wrote 
later that he understood that Carpenter had not thought him quite sound, and 
that the entire affair had been in the senator’s interest. He declared that he 
would never want Howe. As long as the party’s representatives were faith- 
ful, he should support them, even to the extent of being 

“*To their faults a little blind, 
And to their virtues very kind.’ ” 
Rublee to Keyes, Berne, September 6, 1874. The friends of Rublee should have 
selected the above verse for his epitaph, since it was characteristic of Rublee in 
his judgment of men in relation to circumstances as they existed. There seems 
to have been nothing of the “holier-than-thou-spirit” in this eminently respectable 
man. Although Keyes did not like the new editor, A. C. Botkin, formerly of the 
Chicago Times, he acquiesced, since he considered himself under special obliga- 
tion to Carpenter. Keyes to Howe, December 25, op. cit. 

™ Whiskey Frauds, Testimony before the Select Committee Concerning the 
Whiskey Frauds, July 25, 1876, 44 Cong. 1 Sess., House Miscellaneous Documents, 
no. 186 (serial no, 1706), passim, especially p. 285 ff. 
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mittee. Since the details of these machinations were not as 
yet known, they did not counteract the apparent good work 
on the stump, ostensibly in the interest of the Republican 
candidates for Congress.** “He so completely cleared up 
the salary-grab ‘biz’, that life-long democrats who heard him 
have become his worshipers, while at the same time he has 
doubly cemented to his support every d—d wavering repub- 
lican in this latitude,” wrote one enthusiastic supporter.** 
“At all events, he is now pursuing the right course” was the 
more restrained verdict of his friend Charles Williams,** con- 
gressman from the first district of the state. Though the 
Republicans recouped their fortunes in November of 1874, 
probably because of their success in out-reforming the Re- 
formers on the railroad question, Carpenter, had not con- 
valesced completely from his political maladies, especially 
not from public prejudice and political indecision on the 
part of many local politicians. “I believe a majority of the 
republicans in this Co. prefer Carpenter to W[ashburn] but 
someway our folks talk as if they feared the result of his 
election. They like Carpenter but are afraid somebody 
else wont like him; when you find the ‘somebody else’ he says 
I like Carpenter but am afraid his election will grieve some 
other fellow, and so it goes.””*° 

Such a condition was sufficiently critical when the entire 
party was wishing the candidate recovery, but when some of 
the party doctors not only refused their aid but wanted to 
poison the patient hopes became slight. C. C. Washburn, 
the ex-governor, now added personal rivalry to the senator’s 
cup of bitter ingredients. The cause of this personal antag- 


* A. E. Bleekman to Keyes, Sparta, October 5, 1874; H. B. Coles to Keyes, 
Black River Falls, October 5, 1874. 

*Tom Reid to Keyes, Menasha, October 17, 1874. 

* Williams to Keyes, Janesville, July 10, 1874. 

* George W. Hazelton to Keyes, Columbus, November 21 [1874]. 
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onism was somewhat remote, dating from the gubernatorial 
contest of 1871. In that year the party cast aside the heir- 
apparent to the candidacy for the governorship, William E. 
Smith, who was speaker of the assembly during the bitter 
feud over the so-called Dells question,*® and replaced him 
with C. C. Washburn who had been basking on foreign 
shores. This was done at the suggestion of Senator Howe,** 
with Carpenter’s approval** and Keyes’ most reluctant ac- 
* ‘The result was a sort of tri-partite agreement 
between Washburn, Carpenter, and Howe, which arrange- 
ment seemed to have been sealed by a letter to Jeremiah 
Rusk which contained this significant quotation: “As to the 
Senatorship, you can say that I shall never contest for that 
position against either Howe or Carpenter. I have had my 
contest with both of these gentlemen and I do not care to re- 
new it.’’*° 

Washburn evidently kept his agreement with Howe 
when he allowed him to be reélected by a clear-cut formal 
party vote, in the spring of 1873, but even at that time there 
were numerous indications that he had intentions to “try 
titles” with Carpenter in 1875.‘ Though the rumors of 


quiescence.* 


* Governor Fairchild vetoed it because of the corruption which attended 
the passage. Lucius Fairchild to the honorable the assembly ... Madison, 
March 23, 1871, in the Wisconsin State Journal, March 23, 1871, 1; March 24, 
1871, 2. 

* Howe to Keyes, Green Bay, November 23, 1870; Washington, April 1, 
1871; April 14, 1871; May 22, 1871. 

“Carpenter to Keyes [no date or address—probably about 1878]. 

* Keyes (letter book) to T. O. Howe, May 3, 1871; Keyes to A. Scott Sloan, 
Madison, May 14, 1871. 

“ Washburn to Rusk, La Crosse, April 17, 1871, in State Journal, Decem- 
ber 4, 1874, 1. [Purported copy in Keyes Papers.] 

“ As early as 1873, some of Fairchild’s correspondents reported that Wash- 
burn was “pluming himself” for the senatorship. F. J. Blair attributed Wash- 
burn’s purchase of a home in Madison to preparations in that direction. Bryant 
said at the time of Howe’s reélection that that had been but a formality, but 
that the next one would be contested and that it was assumed that Washburn 
would “try titles” with Carpenter. Ed E. Bryant to Lucius Fairchild, Madison, 
April 13, 1873. F. J. Blair to Lucius Fairchild, Milwaukee, November 27, 1873. 
A Madison resident said that the governor’s defeat had pleased Carpenter, since 


? 
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Washburn’s bid for the candidacy were current during 1874, 
it was not until after the election that Keyes began to take 
active measures to spike the ex-governor’s guns. Both the 
head of the regency** and the senator** then requested Rusk 
to produce the Washburn letter of 1871, and although the 
congressman refused to do so without the consent of Wash- 
burn, he gave assurances that it would be forthcoming.** 
When the existence of the letter became known to most in- 
fluential politicians, the new aspirant to the Senate felt that 
he could no longer avoid an explanation and sent to the Wis- 
consin State Journal a copy of the mooted letter from which 
the above quoted excerpt was taken. In the explanatory 
part of his communication to the Madison paper he related 
the following incident: he had met Carpenter in Milwaukee 
and the latter had tried to dissuade him from allowing his 
name to be used as candidate for the Senate. The senator 
had said that he had seen the original of the Rusk letter, and 
though he had taken no copy, had a perfect recollection of it. 
His answer was that Carpenter’s memory must be at fault, 
and that he had misunderstood Washburn if he thought he 
was in the senator’s way, that it was a contest between Car- 
penter and the people. The letter of 1871 was no bargain 


he had really been running for the senatorship. W. W. Field to Lucius Fairchild, 
Madison, November 20, 1878. In March, Payne wrote to Keyes that Thomson was 
circulating the report that the ex-governor had announced his candidacy, and 
that he would have the support of the Boss. Payne to Keyes, Milwaukee, 
March 18, 1874. Another communication shows that Washburn was considered in 
the field. George C. Hazelton, Boscobel, April 12, 1874. 

“ He also requested Rusk’s active support. Carpenter to Rusk, Milwaukee, 
November 14, 1874, 

“ Keyes first requested but a letter from Rusk with an excerpt from the 
Washburn letter on the promise of 1871. Keyes to Rusk, November 11, 1874, 
typed copy, an early specimen, in Keyes Papers. Later the Boss was more 
emphatic. “Jt must be produced,” Keyes to Rusk, November 14, 1874, also typed 
copy in Keyes Papers. 

“Rusk to Keyes, Viroqua, November 14, 1874. 
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“nor could I have supposed that a U. S. Senator would enter 
into such a bargain.’”*® 

The gibe as to the bargain was unworthy of Washburn; 
there was nothing in the political code which forbade trading 
political influence; so long as the end in view was not against 
public policy, public opinion has generally countenanced the 
practice, providing further, that dirty linen was not washed 
in public. Even if such arrangements were reprehensible, 
Washburn was in no position to throw stones, since his 
papers reveal that he, himself, took the initiative as to enter- 
ing such a bargain. He suggested that the journals formerly 
favoring Carpenter indicate him as second choice. An im- 
mediate withdrawal by Carpenter would not be wise since it 
would create unfavorable criticism “my nearest friend will 
be no wiser from what you have written or may write, & I 
trust that nobody but you will be the wiser for this.”** This 
letter had been in response to Carpenter’s note which con- 
tained this interesting passage, “I have been reflecting on 
what you said to me about some future political plans, and 
would like to see you further about the matter.”** As a rule 
it makes little difference whether the dog wags the tail or the 
tail the dog; ambition is likely to blemish careers which as a 
whole have been praiseworthy and honorable. Keyes, less 
concerned with ethical minutia, gave his verdict in retrospect, 
“The end in view was justifiable, but practically the whole 
business was a failure, and an outrage upon the Republicans 
of the state.”** 

Howe found himself in a serious quandary; he disliked 
personal quarrels and entanglements. He denied that he 
had been party to the arrangement and contended that he 


“ Washburn to Rusk, State Journal, op. cit. 

“Washburn to Carpenter, La Crosse, August 14, 1868. 

“Carpenter to Washburn, Milwaukee, August 11, 1868. 

™“ Keyes, “Republican State Conventions for Fifty Years” [no citation]. 
Madison, August 4, 1900 (Phamphlet Collection). 
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had not known of the letter to Rusk until it was published.*° 
It is certain, however, that in 1871 he had recognized the 
possibility of a situation such as that which the alleged bar- 
gain was designed to solve. “His [Washburn’s] election 
may possibly have me out two years hence, but I will take 
that chance—He cant endanger Carpenter. He will get 
over being Governor before Carpenter’s term expires—the 
thing for you & Atwood & the Journal and Carpenter and I 
to do is to beat the democracy this fall—We must do it or 
die—.’*° Keyes would not allow the senior senator to re- 
main neutral now that time for liquidation had come; he 
forced his hand so that two letters were finally forthcom- 
ing;°’ one addressed to the public was a defense of Carpen- 
ter’s public service;°? the other to Washburn was a plea for 
party harmony, furthered best by the latter’s withdrawal 
from candidacy.** 

Had the rank and file of the party had the decision in 
the matter both rivals would probably have been shelved and 
a third man nominated.** The dark-horse with the greatest 
appeal was the picturesque Ex-Governor Lucius Fairchild, 


“T. O. Howe to the editor of the Oshkosh Northwestern, Washington, De- 
cember 28, 1874, in Sentinel, January 5, 1875, 3. He may not have known of the 
letter, but evidence shows that the bargain idea probably originated in his mind. 
Op. cit., notes. 

” Howe to Keyes, April 1, 1871. 

" Howe to Keyes, Washington, November 20, 1874; Carpenter to Keyes, 
Milwaukee, September 1, 1874; November 24, 1874. 

"T. O. Howe to J. D. Markham, Washington, November 23, 1874, State 
Journal, December 4, 1874, 1. 

* Howe to Washburn, Washington, November 26, 1874. Howe told Keyes 
that he had written the letter to Washburn and had sent copies to Sawyer and 
Rusk, that he thought it might do some good in the case of the latter two, but 
not with the former. Howe to Keyes, Washington, December 2, 1874. 

* Commonwealth, November 28, 1874, 2; Watrous and Kutchin to Keyes, 
Fond du Lac, November 24, 1874; Bleekman to Keyes, Tomah, December 9, 1874; 
J. B. Quimby to Keyes, Sauk City, December 3, 1874; C. E. Lewis to Keyes, 
Beaver Dam, November 7, 1874; H. Kleinpell to Keyes, Sauk City, November 18, 
1874; T. D. Weeks to Keyes, Whitewater, November 30, 1874; Geo. Jarvis to 
Keyes, Cazenovia, December 11, 1874. 
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then enjoying the rich consulate at Liverpool, but he re- 
fused to be groomed.*® It seemed to require the liberal ap- 
plication of the regency’s whip to get the politicians into line. 
One of the subalterns had the courage to voice his resentment 
by telling the boss, ““We don’t exactly like your letter, unless 
you wrote it in a pickwickian sense.”*° ‘The danger lay not 
in defeat in the Republican caucus but in a bolt on the part 
of the disgruntled minority. Party strategists had a pre- 
monition of such a catastrophe when a letter to the New 
York Tribune,” attributed by the Milwaukee News to A. M. 
Thomson, maintained that the nomination was in the hands 
of Washburn’s friends, that if they stood aloof from the Re- 
publican caucus, “they consider it certain that the Democrats 
would support Washburn.”®* 

Such conclusions were a bit hasty. All Democrats were 
by no means hostile to Carpenter. It is possible that one of 
their intellectual leaders, George B. Smith had swung some 
Democratic votes his way in 1869.°° Confidential corres- 
pondence between politicians shows that some of the Bour- 
bons®® were not averse to lending their much abused op- 
ponent a helping hand, but Alexander Mitchell, the railroad 
man, was in a position to veto the selection of either Wash- 


burn or Carpenter.®* Willing to sow the seeds of discord 


*J. A. Kellogg to Fairchild, La Crosse, November 28, 1874; January 22, 
1875; Bryant to Fairchild, Madison, November 30, 1874; T. S. Allen to Fairchild, 
Oshkosh, November 26, 1874; Fairchild to Sarah Fairchild Dean, Liverpool, 
January 9, 1875. 

* Weeks to Keyes, Whitewater, December 4, 1874. 

* New York Tribune, in the Milwaukee News, November 13, 1874, 2. 

* Saml. G. Bugh to Keyes, Mineral Point, November 19, 1874. 

* Louise P. Kellogg, “The Senatorial Election of 1869,” in Turner Papers; 
same author, “The George B. Smith Papers,” Wis. Mag. of Hist., ii (March, 
1919), 375-378. 

“John A. Ries to Paul, Merton, October 17, 1874. A friend of George B. 
Smith wrote that judging from reports he heard in Washington, Carpenter must 
be relying on Democratic votes. A. T. Gray to Smith, Washington, February 1, 
1875. 

®& News, November 13, 1874, 1. 
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among their opponents, the Democrats were naturally wary 
about elevating any prominent member of the rival party to 
office. ‘They could and did subsequently negotiate on their 
own terms.*? 

As the meeting of the legislature drew near a tremen- 
dous lobby flooded the state capitol. Prominent among the 
anti-Carpenter men were politicians who had a personal 
grievance against the senator: A. M. Thomson, erstwhile 
editor of the Sentinel; Asahel Finch, for whom Carpenter 
had not secured the judgeship of the tederal court of the 
eastern district of Wisconsin;** E. H. Brodhead, a minority 
director of the Sentinel company. Edward Sanderson, 
friend and neighbor of the senator was on Carpenter’s staff, 
S. J. Conklin, later of Whiskey Ring fame was the most ac- 
tive field worker.°* When it became evident that the party 
caucus was controlled by the followers of the incumbent,” 
the opposition decided to absent itself from its meeting, Fri- 
day, January 22, and on the following Monday issued an ex- 
planatory address. It attributed the Carpenter majority 
to the work of the lobby for whose benefit the calling of the 
caucus had been delayed for eight days. For anti-Carpenter 
members to enter the caucus would mean to commit them, 
the bolters, to a repudiation of the solemn mandate from the 
constituents to defeat Carpenter. It seemed most expedient, 
therefore, to continue the opposition and to trust to an open 
ballot in the legislature.®° In the regular caucus the nomina- 


®@ Sentinel, January 26, 1875, 1. 

* James Coleman to Keyes, Fond du Lac, 1873. 

“ Whiskey Frauds, op. cit., especially 167-171, 211-215, 228. 

* Senate: Republicans 19; Opposition 18. Assembly: Republicans 64; Op- 
position 36, Joint Ballot: Republicans 83; Opposition 54*. *Senate, R. E. Davis, 
Liberal Republican; *Assembly, F. Moscowitt, Independent. Legislative Manual 
of Wisconsin (1875), 339-343; 59 of the Republicans were regular. Sentinel, 
January 23, 1875, 1. 

”B. M. Coates [et al.], to our constituents, Madison, January 25, 1875, 
Democrat, January 27, 1875, 1; also copy in Washburn Papers. 
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tion for reélection was a mere formality and was made unani- 
mous.*’ Negotiations with bolters, who insisted on a third 
man, came to naught.®* 

The Democrats had fifty-two votes in the legislature, 
enough for independent action. They paid General Bragg 
the courtesy of a formal nomination and appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the bolters.*® At this juncture an old 
political enemy of Carpenter appeared on the scene, 
James R. Doolittle, who urged support of the bolters.°° A 
second Democratic caucus, thereupon, passed resolutions 
which were designed to establish the raison d’étre for such 
codperation. Most pointed were those items pertaining to 
gag laws and apologies for the Credit Mobilier. Since the 
bolters refused to support a Democrat, it was finally agreed 
that they should submit to the Reform caucus a list of five 
acceptable men from whom one could be selected as candi- 
date." Orsamus Cole, the favorite of the dissenters, was 
passed over by the Democrats because of a decision in a tem- 
perance case,"* and finally Angus Cameron, a genuine dark- 
horse and attorney for the St. Paul Railroad was chosen to 
rally the coalition which finally elected him. The railroad 
affiliation of Alexander Mitchell lent color to the allegation 
that the railroad element used this opportunity to avenge 
itself on the senator for his opinion as regards the legality of 
state control of railroads published the previous year.”* Both 
Thomson and Keyes who were quite frank in their reminis- 
cent accounts, denied this, contending that Cameron had 
favored Carpenter and had advised against the bolt and 


“ Sentinel, January 23, 1875, 1; Flower, op. cit., 286. 

* Sentinel, January 26, 1875, 1; Post, 438. 

* Ibid. 

* Democrat, February 4, 1875, 1; Alexander McDonald Thomson, 4 Political 
History of Wisconsin (2nd ed.; Milwaukee, 1902), 200-201. 

" Democrat, op. cit. 

“Thomson, op. cit., 203. 

" Flower, op. cit., 291-292. 
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that neither the bolters nor Doolittle had regarded the new 
senator as their first choice.” 

At the eleventh hour, there had still existed slight possi- 
bilities for reconciliation between Carpenter’s regulars and 
Thomson’s bolters; for this we have the above mentioned ac- 
counts of the editor and of the boss. The latter had a dash 
of the dramatic in recounting his experiences. His tale re- 
lates how on the morning before the joint convention of the 
two houses of the legislature, he, the boss, had tried to storm 
the room in which the bolters had gathered but was estopped 
by Assemblyman Bradley who had been posted as sentinel. 
Keyes insisted upon an opportunity to appear before the 
bolters in order to make a last appeal to them. Bradley 
finally consented to bear his message to the group, but he re- 
turned with the word that they would not hear him. “T hesi- 
tated a moment as to the proper course to pursue under the 
circumstances. I felt like storming the citadel of political 
treason, but I reasoned it will be probably of no use to press 
forward and force admittance, as I think now I should have 
done. I retraced my footsteps to the rotunda.” He claimed 
that years after, Bradley apologized to him, stating that he 
had reported falsely to him, that he had feared the appeals 
of the boss “would break their bond of union.” “I realized 
that they were trembling in the balance. I could not take 
the risk; therefore I gave you the answer I did.’’”® 

Thomson quotes a dialogue between him and Keyes 
which supposedly took place just before the fatal hour. The 
former tried to convince the latter that Carpenter was beaten 
which the boss would not believe. The journalist also tried 
to invoke party harmony in urging concentration on a good 
third man, but Keyes was adamant in his reply. “If I should 

™ Thomson, op. cit., 200-205; Keyes, “Matt Carpenter’s Defeat for Senate” 


[no citation] Madison, January 8 [1898?]. (Pamphlet Collection.) 
® Keyes, op. cit. 
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do that without Carpenter’s consent I should be denounced 
as a traitor. No; if you fellows want to trample party dis- 
cipline under your feet you must take the responsibility. We 
realize that the situation is critical, but not desperate. Let 
the galled jade wince.’’*® 

As in most political or personal crises, an accumulation 
of circumstances contributed to the turning of the tide. De- 
spite the fact that Carpenter’s public record read like a bill 
of indictment to contemporaries, it seems as though personal 
hostility toward him harbored by a group of powerful indi- 
viduals caused his demise. Washburn undoubtedly inspired 
the bolt but remained well in the background during the con- 
test at Madison.” The Milwaukee lobby lead by A. M. 
Thomson was sufficiently strong in itself to punish the sen- 
ator. It was relatively a simple matter to rally the forces in 
opposition to Grant with whose administration Carpenter 
acknowledged he was closely identified, but according to the 
Milwaukee News, Wisconsin had been the one dark spot on 
the political firmament (for the Democracy) in 1874."* With 
the public the brilliant man had largely rehabilitated his 
prestige. “Carpenter will try hard, and his chances have 
laterly improved; the people rather overdid its cursing him 
a year ago, and propose as usual to turn to the other extreme, 
an overpunished sinner can discount a martyred saint every 
time in getting popular sympathy,” represented the acute 
analysis of E. E. Bryant,” an anti-Carpenter man, who pos- 
sessed the tolerant objectivity of the intellectual whose in- 
terest in politics was barely avocational. 


Thomson, op. cit. 

™ Thomson, op. cit., 200. 

* News, November 5, 1874, 2. 

* Bryant to Fairchild, Madison, June 14, 1874; Fairchild agreed, Fairchild 
to Charlies Fairchild, Liverpool, February 5, 1875. 
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Though the bolter’s attack had been directed toward the 
senator, his defeat had an additional significance, apparent 
to but a very few of the shrewdest contemporaries; namely, 
it was also a serious reverse for Boss E. W. Keyes. Bryant, 
as usual, came forth with an ingenius explanation based on 
close observation. “The defeat of Carpenter was in fact the 
defeat of Keyes. I think now that if Carpenter had not ral- 
lied all the Federal officers and had them marshalled by 
Keyes, he might have been elected. As it was he had to 
shoulder all the enmities which Keyes had been creating for 
the last several years and I know of many who fought Keyes 
& merely because Carpenter was his friend fought Carpenter. 
Keyes fought like an old Trojan as he felt that it was to him 
the last ditch.”*° The Chicago Times likewise held to this 
opinion,** and even Carpenter a year later told Keyes that 
the bolt had been directed upon him as well as against him- 
self.*’ All this was most plausible since the two men had 
teamed together in the Wisconsin field and had therefore, 
acquired common enemies. “I am wnder certain obligations 
to Matt, & I expect to support him, early & late, first last 
& all the time, through evil & good report,” expressed in 
Keyes’ words the relationship between the two politicians.*® 
Howe seems to have been far more successful in steering 
clear of entangling alliances. After all was said and done, 
the boss probably suffered the worst, since the defeated sena- 
tor could withdraw into voluntary exile to the congenial at- 
mosphere of Washington to practice the profession for which 
he was probably better suited than for politics, while the for- 
mer remained in the storm center where he was to reap the 


* Bryant to Fairchild, Madison, March 14, 1875. 

“Chicago Times, February 4, 1875, 8. 

“= Carpenter to Keyes, Washington, March 3, 1876, in Flower, op. cit., 304-317. 
* Keyes (letter book) to J. H. Howe, Madison, December 25, 1873. 
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whirlwind of damaging precedents and Washburn’s unend- 
ing hostility. 

Though a personal controversy, the campaign was likely 
to have its effect on the party balance. The Democrats had 
naturally expected to benefit from the confusion, but they 
were soon to be disillusioned.** Cameron, instead of con- 
sidering himself indebted to the Democrats, gave them scant 
notice and entered the regular Republican organization of 
the United States Senate.*° Not without some inward sat- 
isfaction could Carpenter say that Doolittle had first sold the 
Republican party to the Democrats and later had evened 
matters by selling the Democratic party to the Republi- 
cans.*° Doubly great must have been the Democrats’ dis- 
appointment when they recognized that a Democratic sym- 
pathizer or even an impartial freelance in the Senate would 
have been an asset in view of the bitterly contested presiden- 
tial election of 1876. 

Carpenter came out of retirement in 1879, but two brief 
additional years in the Senate were brought to a close by his 
death in 1881; Keyes lived on to succumb to a new order of 
things. 


“ News, February 4, 1875, 2; February 5, 1875, 2; Democrat, February 12, 
1875, 1; Times, December 30, 1876, 2. 

* Triterview, Sentinel, February 27, 1875, 2. 

“ “Political Aifairs in the South,” Speech, Madison, February 10, Republican 
and Leader, February 13, 1875, 2; Flower, op. cit., 294. 
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MEMOIRS OF MARY D. BRADFORD 


CHAPTER XV 


MY EXPERIENCES AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS! 


HE first effect for me of the act of the school board of 

Kenosha on May 10, 1910, was made manifest through 
the mails. Publicity having been given to the unique event, 
letters began to pour in upon me. Perhaps “pour” is too 
strong a word, as I find, when the letters in the old bundle 
labeled “Congratulatory upon My Election to the Super- 
intendency of the Kenosha Public Schools” are counted, that 
there are only fifty-five of them. Those who deplored the 
event of my promotion did not say anything. I am sure there 
were such, but all of them were not as outspoken as Mr. 
Salisbury had been. 

Certainly, when preserving these letters I did not have 
any idea that they would be brought to light for reference in 
such an account as the one I am now writing. They were 
saved, probably, just as tangible evidence of the beautiful 
relationship known as friendship. I have enjoyed reading 


* Kenosha’s population in 1910 was 21,371, an increase of nearly 10,000 in the 
previous decade. There were eight wards, varying from 1,312 people in the 
sixth to 5,085 in the third. “Native whites of native parentage,” numbered only 
5,311 or approximately one-fourth of the total population. Native whites of 
foreign or mixed parentage number 8,384; foreign-born whites, 7,642. There 
were 33 negroes and 1 Indian. 

Among the foreign-born elements, Austrians (which here meant Bohemians) 
numbered 634; Danes, 630; Italians, 881; Russians, 1,610; and Germans, 1,899. 
There were also 548 Hungarians, 157 Irish, and 247 English, with a dozen other 
nationalities represented by smaller numbers. In a word, Kenosha was becoming 
a typical industrial city presenting special problems of education from the 
standpoint of the need of unifying its population through the influence of the 


schools. This is the social background of the story Mrs. Bradford is beginning 
in the present chapter.—Eprror,. 
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them again, and have found some items that may have in- 
terest for others just as a measure of the reaction at that 
time of men and women to the news that had reached them. 
How widespread the publicity was is indicated by a clipping 
found among the letters. It is from the New York Times 
of May 13, 1910, sent me by a clipping bureau of that city, 
the heading of which is: “New Woman School Head—Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin follows Chicago’s Example, and Elects 
Female Superintendent.” 

The first letters to be received bear the Kenosha post- 
mark, several teachers there, former pupils of mine, ex- 
pressing a warm welcome back to the home city I had left 
sixteen years before. A dozen letters are from Stevens 
Point associates, one of whom tells me that there is much 
rejoicing there at my good fortune. The women were glad 
about it, not only on my own account but because, as one 
says, “It is a compliment to women in general.” ‘The men 
congratulated me on the opportunity to work out my own 
ideas and “‘to show what I can do.” “That is,” said one, “if 
politics doesn’t come in to trouble you,” and adds the advice, 
“You must be careful and appoint the policeman’s daugh- 
ter.” Another of these old friends congratulated me on the 
“advertising” I am getting “as the second woman superin- 
tendent of a big system of schools, which is no small honor.” 

Five bookmen sent me most generous words of praise, 
and approval of what Kenosha had just done, and expressed 
confidence in my success. I could not believe that these men 
were acting with an eye on future book orders; they were all 
old friends, and one of them says such a very unusual thing 
that I think he deserves special mention. It was L. W. 
Wood, then agent for D. C. Heath & Company who wrote: 
“T am sure that your administration will be wisely progres- 
sive, and that your success will lead the way to the placing of 
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capable women in other city superintendencies.” (The italics 
are mine.) That he was too sanguine the years have proved; 
it takes more than one demonstration to overcome an age-old 
prejudice, and there is a cause mentioned by a woman friend 
who is quoted farther on, that also has had to be reckoned 
with. 

Former associates in institute work hurried to send let- 
ters. W. H. Cheever of the Milwaukee Normal School wel- 
comes me as a neighbor, and hopes that “the new field” I 
am. to cultivate “will contain few stones and stumps.” He 
did not think to include “sloughs and quagmires”’ in his meta- 
phorical list of troubles,—sloughs of ignorance and quag- 
mires of corrupt politics and secret opposition, all of which 
my “field” contained, these being far more dangerous to 
progress than outstanding obstructions which may be re- 
moved or avoided. John F’. Sims, then the president of the 
Stevens Point Normal School thinks my appointment is “a 
fitting tribute and compliment to my service in the cause of 
education.” A third letter begins, “Hurrah for Kenosha!’ 
This characteristic exuberance will enable schoolmen of Wis- 
consin to recognize the writer of this letter before he is 
named. He was then the institute conductor at the Su- 
perior Normal School, and is now the president of the Platte- 
ville State Teachers College—Asa M. Royce. He says, 
“This will be a great thing for Kenosha. We shall all watch 
with great interest to see the results.” Charles McKenny, 
president of the Milwaukee Normal School sent greetings 
and reminded me that Milwaukee is nearer Kenosha than 
Whitewater; and that they have teachers to place. 

Among the many other friends whose words I read, a 
former pastor says, “It is not luck, it is justice... . Ke- 
nosha has more good sense than I was inclined to give her 
credit for.” It was Ellen C. Sabin, then president of Mil- 
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waukee Downer College who wrote, “I rejoice that your ad- 
visors did not drive you away from the place of opportunity. 
. . . | am glad to see you take it. The fact is, one reason 
women hold so few such positions is because so few women 
are fitted for them. I am thankful for your abundant fit- 
ness.” Another friend, Rose C. Swart of Oshkosh who had 
known me longer than Miss Sabin and to whom I once bore 
the relation of pupil to teacher, as told in an early chapter, 
also bolstered up my confidence by saying, “I am pleased, not 
only that it is a just recognition of your educational service 
to the State, but also because it shows that women like your- 
self, eminently qualified, may hope to have their fitness recog- 
nized.” I have hesitated to quote these latter very compli- 
mentary things, but concluded that they might serve for am- 
bitious young women to ruminate upon with profit, coming 
as they do from those held in such high esteem as are Miss 
Sabin and Miss Swart. 

In all the collection are letters from but two school su- 
perintendents, S. B. Tobey of Wausau and M. N. Mclver 
of Oshkosh. That there were not more is probably accounted 
for by the fact that about every superintendent in the state, 
to whom Kenosha seemed a more desirable place than the 
one he occupied, had been an applicant at Kenosha, and 
hence, they very naturally did not feel impelled to congratu- 
late me. Mr. McIver says, “I want to be among the first of 
the Superintendents of the State to welcome you into our 
fraternity.” He rather overestimated the congratulatory ar- 
dor of his fraternity, but he meant what he said and his final 
words were, “I hope you will give me any opportunity which 
may present itself to be of assistance to you.” This offer was 
one that I availed myself of, especially during the first year; 
help with questions of business management, and advice con- 
cerning other practical affairs receiving his kind attention. 
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I will also quote Mr. Tobey, who probably knew from ex- 
perience what outside causes may arise to affect the success 
of a superintendent, “I am glad that you are to have an op- 
portunity to work out your ideals of a good school system, 
and I sincerely hope that the school authorities will leave you 
untrammeled to work out your problems, and that the Board 
will give you the hearty codperation without which most of 
your energies will be unavailing.” 

What seemed like a promise of really finding the condi- 
tions desired for me by Mr. Tobey, was conveyed by a letter 
from Albert EK. Buckmaster, chairman of the teachers’ com- 
mittee of the school board of Kenosha, who, under date of 
May 11, 1910, officially announced my election on the eve- 
ning previous, and added, “I think I may say that I have 
never known a better feeling and interest generally, among 
the members of the Board, and I think you will have the 
hearty codperation of every member in your work for the 
coming year.” 

These expressions of confidence tended to antidote what- 
ever lingering traces remained of President Salisbury’s pro- 
phecy of failure. But they also increased the weight of 
responsibility: the responsibility of really justifying the 
congratulations heaped upon Kenosha; the responsibility to 
womankind to make good; the responsibility of meeting the 
challenge of men who would be “watching” as one had said, 
to see what would happen; in short, the responsibility of 
making this experiment of electing a “female superintend- 
ent” a success. 

The spring months of my year in Whitewater were sad- 
dened by the loss of two intimate and highly esteemed 
friends. Miss Bessie E.. Wells of Kenosha (mention of whom 
was made in Chapter XI) for many years a teacher in the 
Kenosha high school and my yoke-fellow there before I went 
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to Stevens Point, died on April 8, 1910. Mrs. Ellen Moffitt 
Pray, wife of T. B. Pray, and closely associated with me 
during my twelve years at Stevens Point, died in Madison 


in May. She was buried in Whitewater, the old home of the 
family. 


General Plan for the Following Account of My Kenosha 
Superintendency 


As might reasonably be expected, the woman’s point of 
view in an executive office was different from a man’s; dif- 
ferent in method of attack, different in order of procedure, 
and the placement of emphasis in that procedure. Whether 
or not these are best can be judged only from results, some 
of which will be described in this recital. I hope also to con- 
vey the idea that in order to preserve a proper balance in de- 
cisions, women should share with men the important public 
responsibilities of school board members,—women of ability 
and good sense, and men of business integrity, and clear pur- 
pose, men with the right interest in and actual knowledge of 
public schools,—these make the combination best for such 
an important public board. 

In the eleven years covered by this part of my story, much 
of interest in matters of school administration happened. I 
did have the opportunity as my friends had wished, to work 
out some of my ideals and in doing so, there came to me 
many personal experiences that a man would probably not 
have enjoyed, and others that he would not have endured. 

To give an account including only the most important of 
these would require the compass of a book, a project urged 
upon me by prominent women educators before the invita- 
tion came to write these Memoirs. But now, at the close of 
this long story, only a few of what seem to be the most in- 
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teresting or important happenings will be given. There will 
also be included accounts of conditions and items of a statis- 
tical character which may have historical value for compari- 
son with the present time. 

The period naturally resolves itself into certain epochs, 
each of which was marked by the publishing (except for the 
last one) of a report, addressed to the school board and de- 
signed for the public. These pamphlets, together with the 
records of that board and with the valued possession of eight 
scrapbooks, some of them very corpulent with the stuffing of 
clippings relating to school affairs, afford me now “an em- 
barrassment of riches”; while my diaries, although somewhat 
spasmodic in character and completeness—as affected prob- 
ably by the degree of fatigue felt after the work of the day— 
furnish some material of a nature not always suited to the 
records previously mentioned, but which the lapse of time has 
rendered quite innocuous. 


My Work Begins 


The forty-first annual commencement of the Whitewater 
Normal School occurred on June 22, 1910, after which I 
moved to Kenosha and settled down to live at the home of 
Louis M. Thiers. This home was beautifully located across 
from Library Park, and at a convenient walking distance 
from down town. 

On Monday, June 27, I went to the office of the school 
board—then a rented, second-floor, back room in a business 
building on Market Square, the purpose of my visit being to 
“look about and take account of stock,” as it were. That date 
marks the beginning of regular work as superintendent of 
the Kenosha schools. My “place of opportunity,” to use 
Miss Sabin’s phrase, opened up unexpectedly soon. 
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My predecessor in office, who had served Kenosha since 
1904 seemed very glad for some reason to get away from 
Kenosha, and departed on a trip to the Pacific coast several 
weeks before the close of the school year. All the important 
business incidental to closing had been left to the two office 
assistants, both of whom, in the discharge of their duties, were 
fortunately experienced and dependable. ‘These assistants 
were Miss Ella F’. Powers, clerk and stenographer, who kept 
the books and attended to all the business of the office; and 
Joseph M. Scholey, supervisor of janitors and buildings, 
and also attendance officer. Of the former, I want to say 
that her memory of persons, places, events and of innumer- 
able business transactions has always been a marvel to me; 
while her discretion as to which matters were, and which were 
not for the ears of “interested inquirers” added greatly to 
her qualifications for the position she held. Soon I came to 
regard her as wholly trustworthy. The latter was a regular 
“good man Friday” for me, the chief objectionable thing 
about him being that for which he was in no way to blame; 
namely, he was the brother of the mayor,—an unfortunate 
relationship especially about election time, for a really con- 
scientious attendance officer. But trouble with this meddling 
relative was, after a while, reduced by a turn of the political 
wheel, and finally removed entirely by a “dispensation of 
Providence.” These two faithful assistants rendered me 
great help in the initiatory work of getting hold of the situa- 
tion, and for two years they alone constituted my “office 
force.” 


The School Board 


Since the first school board I worked with in Kenosha was 
a typical one, I will devote a few lines to a description of its 
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members. ‘The president of the board was G. H. Curtiss 
who was secretary of the Chicago Rockford Hosiery Com- 
pany, now known as the “Allen A.” His recorded speech of 
acceptance of that office at the time of the organization of 
the board expressed a very laudable ambition to “bring our 
schools to be second to none in the State of Wisconsin,” which 
condition he believed could be done by “engaging the very 
best Superintendent we could employ and working with 
him.” While he later voted for “her,” he was doubtful 
about the wisdom of the choice, and frankly confessed this 
fact to me several years later. One of the first things he did 
after my election was to have a rule passed by the board cut- 
ting out smoking during sessions, but I doubt if this could 
be construed as having an ulterior motive designed to affect 
my popularity. Perhaps he did not smoke. The other fif- 
teen members represented various walks of life. There were 
two lawyers, one dentist, the sexton of the cemetery, one fore- 
man and four workmen in different factories, a teamster, a 
man in the lumber business, one keeper of a livery stable, the 
owner and manager of a brickyard, a man in the grocery 
business, and a dealer in paint and wallpaper. All but two 
of these had served on the school board before; for five of 
them this was their second year, and for three their third year. 
It was the ninth year of another, and the fourth, fifth, sixth 
or eighth of five others. So it was a somewhat experienced 
board. 

Nearly every day that summer found me busy with school 
matters of various sorts that needed attention. Had my sal- 
ary begun on June 27, instead of September 6, I could not 
have worked harder. 
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What I Found to Do 


While details of the work done that summer are out of or- 
der, a few things will be mentioned. Of course, vacancies in 
the teaching force had to be filled, and among these was the 
very important one of high school principal. The young 
man chosen from among the more than forty applicants for 
the position was Oliver S. Thompson of Waukegan. His 
college record as an athlete and the promise of having that 
attractive high school interest furthered had counted with the 
high school committee of the board. 

One of the first innovations which I moved for, was in the 
interests of manual training,—a trace, probably, of my Me- 
nomonie experience. ‘The school board were quite ready 
for it. Five years before this time, Thomas B. Jeffery, the 
head of a great automobile industry in Kenosha, had do- 
nated the equipment of a manual training shop in the high 
school building, and younger boys in near-by grade schools 
had been afforded a taste of such work. It was not, there- 
fore, difficult to convince the board that the time had arrived 
for the extension of the privilege to all schools, and for the 
addition of a supervisor of manual training to the teaching 
force. Frank M. Karnes, a native of Kenosha County, was 
selected for that position at a salary of $1,200. He was the 
first full-time special supervisor of the Kenosha schools. He 
immediately went forward with the equipment of the shops 
at grade school centers. 

The kindergarten early claimed my attention and this 
cause also required school board action that summer, and in- 
volved a lot of work for me. There were kindergartens in 
only four of the schools, but in the districts where they were 
more needed they were lacking, namely, those where the 
foreign-born predominated. Believing the kindergarten to 
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be one of our greatest Americanization agencies, I urged 
action by the board for the extension of their influence 
throughout the city, and secured such action, with a small 
appropriation for equipment of four more kindergarten 
rooms. An entirely new task thus came to me—but the best 
possible assistance in its performance was freely given me by 
Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, head of the kindergarten train- 
ing school of the Milwaukee Normal School. The rooms 
were ready when school opened, and well trained young 
women hired to take charge of them. I was proud of this 
achievement, and little suspected that the first serious attack 
upon me by a prominent public personage would be made on 
account of these same kindergartens, 
interference to be related later. 

It was in connection with the kindergartens that I was 
able to get another part-time supervisor into the school force 
the first year. Miss Edna E. Hood of Racine, a graduate 
of the school of education, University of Chicago, who had 
for five years been in charge of one of the Kenosha kinder- 
gartens, was released from afternoon work to act as super- 
visor of kindergartens and to have general charge of the 
sewing. Since that time Miss Hood has been an important 
member of the supervisory force of the Kenosha schools. Her 
willingness to work, her ambition to qualify by further study, 
her genius for details, and her reliability in matters of organ- 
ization and planning caused a gravitation of duties in her di- 
rection, whenever a pressing need arose, until her load was 
heavier than it should have been. 

This brings me to the most important piece of work ac- 
complished that summer—important in its bearing upon the 
efficient working of the entire school system and without 
which it would hardly be entitled to be called a “system.” 





a story of political 
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When, at the time of my first visit to the school board 
office, I asked for a copy of the course of study, and a few 
sheets of paper were handed me containing directions about 
textbooks and pages to be covered, it seemed to me that 
teachers, especially those new to the work, needed more guid- 
ance than these afforded. So I settled myself to the task of 
preparing it—not a new undertaking, fortunately, but one 
requiring an entirely new adaptation to conditions existing 
in Kenosha. Copies were ready for all teachers when school 
opened. It was not necessary to involve the school board in 
any way in this piece of work, as no appropriation was 
needed for it. 

In the scrapbook marked No. 1, I find my first signed 
article, although much publicity in the form of interviews 
had already appeared in the local paper. In this connection, 
I desire to say that the support of the Kenosha Evening 
News, through its editor, Walter T. Marlatt, was from the 
first a very important factor in all the measures that were un- 
dertaken for the advancement of the public school interests 
of Kenosha. My articles were always accepted and printed 
in full, and “interviews” appeared at opportune times. That 
first article dated August 27, was headed “Superintendent 
Urges Parents of City to Send Children to the Kindergart- 
ens”; “Educational Value of These Schools for the Smaller 
Children Shown.” Mr. Marlatt was skilled in the writing 
of headlines, and since he read the articles before designing 
the headings, these captions fitted, which, as is well known, 
is not always the case. 

Just before school opened, my second article appeared. 
It reveals the fact that I had found time to study the com- 
pulsory school attendance laws of Wisconsin—something 
that had not especially concerned me before,—and was 
headed, “Compulsory Education of Children Must be Fol- 
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lowed in Kenosha this Year’; “Mrs. Bradford Shows the 
Facts.” 

So the busy summer passed, and it was, on the whole, a 
most satisfactory season. For the first time in my life, I 
was able to initiate on a large scale and to go ahead without 
having to wait for a superior officer to lead the way. I was 
on frank and friendly terms with the school board, and had 
evidently won their confidence, for at the July meeting they 
surprised me by voting me a three-year contract. A motion 
to that effect, made by Dr. Rowell and seconded by Dan O. 
Head,—respectively, husband of a former pupil and a for- 
mer pupil,—was not, however, unanimously carried. The 
president of the board cast one of the two negative votes, and 
that puzzled and disturbed me. The other negative vote was 
cast by a German who was opposed on principle to a woman. 
being put in a man’s place, and while willing to vote for an 
experimental year, was unwilling to commit himself on the 
three-year proposition. 

By this extension of my professional lease of life, my 
courage was greatly strengthened, and I saw my way clear to 
important changes and reforms that were needed. With 
everything ready for the September opening, I went for a 
short vacation to Lincoln, Nebraska, where my son still lived. 


A Few Statistics Pertaining to the School Y ear 
1910-11 


The full roll of teachers called at my first meeting con- 
tained eighty-eight names. Of these there were in the high 
school four men, including the principal, and seven women. 
There were eight elementary school principals, of whom five 
were teaching-principals, and, in the larger schools, three 
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supervising-principals. Some statistics about the compen- 
sation of teachers at that time seem in order here. 

In the school board records, the “salary” for the school 
year is given for principals and high school teachers; and the 
“wages” per month for elementary teachers. The school 
year was ten months. When the pay of teachers is quoted 
as so much a month, it seems more than it really is. ‘The 
public forgets that teachers have to live the twelve months 
of the year, and being human and not able to hibernate, they 
have to live in the open during the summer vacation months, 
with the cost of living going right on. So the figures given 
below show the compensation that each class of teachers re- 
ceived, reckoned on the twelve month basis. 

The high school principal received $1,500, and the men 
teachers from $1,150 to $1,400. This was an average of 
about $109 a month for these men for the whole, or living 
year. The salaries of women in the high school ranged from 
$750 to $1,000, which gave an average for them of $78 a 
month for twelve months. The pay of elementary teachers 
ranged from $50 to $75 a month, which was an average for 
all of this class of about $48 a month for the living year. The 
salaries of the three supervising principals—two men and one 
woman—gave an average for the living year of $97 a month. 
The five teaching principals, all women, had salaries ranging 
from $700 to $950, according to the size of their schools, and 
this gave to these important and well-qualified members of 
the school force a twelve-month wage of from $58 to $79 a 
month, or an average for their class of $68. 

The wages of the ten school janitors, not including Mr. 
Scholey, ranged from $50 to $80 a month on a twelve pay- 
ment plan, the average being $63—within $5 of the average 
for the women principals. In the school where the janitor 
received $80 a month for twelve months, he got nearly $18 a 
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month more than the eighth grade teacher in that school, a 
trained woman, a normal school graduate, whose pay was $75 
a month for ten months. In another of the large schools the 
janitor got $13 a month more than the highly qualified 
woman in the eighth grade there. Competent janitors received 
no more than was their due for the service upon which the 
comfort and health of pupils and teachers so largely de- 
pended, but teachers were, as was very generally the case, 
underpaid, and to improve that condition became one of my 
purposes. I knew that progress would have to be made 
slowly, step by step. 

School attendance, as reported by me at the September 
meeting of the board, was 2,797, of which number 300 were 
in the high school, and 2,497 in the grades and kindergarten. 
In that report I called the attention of the school board to the 
large enrollment in the lower grades and the great falling off 
after the fifth grade, and then say: 

This signified that more than one-third of our children are getting 
in the first four or five grades, all the schooling they will probably ever 
get, and hence it would be but justice to these children to maintain in 
these grades the best possible conditions, in order that they may count 
for as much as possible in the education of the children of these ages. 

I had discovered soon after school began that the school 
census was unreliable, not only in omissions but in additions. 
The latter did not trouble me so much as the former. I had 
the idea that the efficiency of a public school system should be 
judged by its enrollment of every child of school age whose 
attendance is not otherwise provided for or who is not ex- 
empt under the attendance laws. But how could this be if 
there were not an accurate count of the children? I ran into 
many troublesome problems, by no means the least of them 
being child-accounting. 
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General Plan of Operations 


The diary of these first weeks and months is filled with 
accounts of visits to building after building, interlarded with 
expressions of impatience and regret when business of some 
sort interrupted the visiting program of the day. My pre- 
vious experience surely counted here and put me at a great 
advantage over superintendents not accustomed to following 
a daily schedule of supervision. My happiest hours were 
those spent in the schoolrooms with children and teachers. 
If Ellwood P. Cubberley of Stanford University, an author- 
ity in school administration, is right in saying that the suc- 
cess of a school superintendent may be judged by the amount 
of time he spends in the schools away from his office, then I 
‘an lay claim to such a favorable judgment, especially dur- 
ing those early years, before the pressure of duties in a rap- 
idly developing school system crowded out time desired for 
supervision. But I was in excellent health, did not mind 
long hours and when daylight did not suffice for completing 
office work, there were evenings for it. That old document 
case of mine usually brought home letters and carried back 
answers in pencil in the morning for Miss Powers to type, 
thus saving time for getting out to the schools. There were 
general teachers’ meetings, meetings of teachers according to 
grade, or subject, principals’ meetings, and evening meetings 
with school board committees. For, let it be known that the 
organization of the board included no less than nine com- 
mittees, so that all but six members of the board had chair- 
manships. It was this division of the business of the board 
among these many committees, in order that each should feel 
that he had something to do, that entailed so much work for 
the superintendent during those years,—a duty now ob- 
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viated when a small board can attend to all business at a 
single meeting. 

But it was often possible to turn these conferences to ac- 
count in other and more far-reaching ways. For instance, 
after the supplies committee had, perhaps, decided on the 
question of recommending for purchase, a dozen or two more 
scissors for use in the constructive art course, or an additional 
sewing machine for the girls, or manual training tools for the 
boys, I might use the occasion to tell them of the use in 
schools of paper towels and liquid soap,—or some other fu- 
ture desirable sanitary supplies; or in a meeting of the text- 
book committee, to lodge in their minds suggestions concern- 
ing the economic and educational advantage of free text- 
books. These were good opportunities, also, for getting ac- 
quainted with new members and for overcoming prejudices. 
When you understand that the term of office for these school 
board members was two years, and that the personnel of the 
board changed every year sometimes to the extent of nearly 
50 per cent, and that in the annual reorganization of com- 
mittees, previous experience of any member on any com- 
mittee was usually disregarded, it can be readily seen that 
for the superintendent to get into working relations with 
these new situations required considerable time, energy and 
tact. This was especially true when one or more new mem- 
bers had been elected on an anti-Bradford platform—as not 
infrequently happened in some wards, for the saloon element 
was always working against me, as did all tobacconists, after 
two of their number had been fined for selling cigarettes to 
minors. 

It may be mentioned here that a very useful appurte- 
nance of the school board room was a blackboard, upon which 
facts could be easily and clearly diagramed or tabulated, and 
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details listed. Such teaching devices are not alone needed in 
school classrooms. 

It required a long, slow evolution to get rid of that large 
school board elected by wards, the expansion of the city add- 
ing to it two members for a new ward, thus making the num- 
ber eighteen. But the change to a smaller board elected at 
large did not come in my time. When public opinion in Ke- 
nosha rose to the level of understanding the advantages of a 
city council of seven members, a school board of the same size 
immediately followed,—a reform allowing more time for the 


performance of those professional duties incumbent upon a 
superintendent. 


My First Encounter with a Political Boss 


As a background to this incident some knowledge of the 
political situation existing in Kenosha in 1910 is needed. The 
office of mayor was occupied by a man, who as a handsome, 
promising boy of a good German family, I well remembered. 
He now was the agent for Miller’s High Life Beer of Mil- 
waukee. Besides being the political boss of Kenosha, he 
represented Kenosha in the State Assembly at Madison. 
His palatial saloon was a popular place, advantageously lo- 
cated in the factory district of the city, its door diagonally 
across from the gate of the American Brass Mill, one of our 
largest industries. It is not an exaggeration to state that at 
that time the Milwaukee breweries ruled Kenosha through 
the hundred saloons that then flourished here. 

When I first realized this fact, stated to me soon after my 
return by a prominent citizen, one of my high school boys of 
old,—I was deeply shocked. My protest that it need not be, 
that surely there were enough decent people in Kenosha to 
change conditions, if they really wanted to, was met by an 
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explanation of the industrial situation then existing. The 
rapidly growing demand for workmen in the factories had 
brought hundreds of young men to town, for whom His 
Honor’s saloons and others of the same sort were convenient 
and congenial meeting places. They had money and were 
favored patrons; and when election time came they voted 
in their respective wards for him or for others he wanted. 
Why were not married men preferred? There were no homes 
to which they could bring their families and there would not 
be until a big home-building project could be launched and 
there was little prospect of that. I was discouraged to find 
my native city in such a plight. 

In the fall of 1910 crowded conditions in the schools made 
it necessary to take up immediately the problem of more 
room, and it was finally decided to build an eight-room addi- 
tion to a small grade building known as the “Michael Frank 
School.” 

The school board stood very low in the estimation of His 
Honor and his followers on the city council, and when Mr. 
Curtiss and the finance committee of the school board went 
before that august body to petition for a bond issue for said 
addition, the mayor proceeded to “assault the school board 
past and present.”? 

The report continued in Mr. Marlatt’s best style: 

This was the most vehement expression that the Mayor had given 
to his thoughts in many years. He left his place of honor at the east end 
of the council room and marched down to the very railing that separates 
the council from the lobby and poured hot shot into the members of the 
school board. President Curtiss, Dr. E. F. Rowell and Attorney A. E. 
Buckmaster were the men who were lashed by the Mayor’s tongue, and 
after they had attempted to get a word in edgewise for the better part 
of an hour, they retired disgusted from the council chamber, . . . at the 


close of the vehement hour Curtiss simply declared, “I cannot argue this 
question with you in this manner.” 


* Kenosha Evening News, December 6, 1910. 
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Perhaps the mayor was imitating something he had heard in 
legislative halls. 

It was during the discussion of the need of more school 
room that allusion was made to me. The mayor charged that 
the school board, led by a woman, was paying teachers $60 a 
month to take care of babies that ought to be at home with 
their mothers. He furthermore asserted that he had visited 
the school buildings and had found vacant spaces where seats 
could be placed. This was true for there was vacant floor 
space in buildings where, according to former ideals, sixty 
or more children in a room had been provided for, but which 
now held only forty seats. He declared that it was his right 
to insist upon school economy, and that it was his intention to 
protect the “dear taxpayers.” Thereupon an alderman pro- 
posed that the kindergarten be closed and the rooms used for 
older pupils. 

Very early the next morning, Dr. Rowell reported to me 
by telephone what had occurred the evening before. I im- 
mediately wrote an article which appeared that evening under 
the four-part heading: “Would Save Schools”; “Supt. . . 
Makes Strong Plea for Education of the Children”; “Must 
Comply with State Law”; “Mrs. Bradford Answers Attack 
on the Kindergartens by the Mayor and Members of the 
Council and Urges Their Retention.” My article, which was 
written under considerable emotional pressure, began: 

The Mayor and some of the Aldermen of Kenosha have suggested 
that the kindergartens must go. What do the people of Kenosha say 
about the proposition? 

I then proceeded to state how by the law of our state, chil- 
dren who have passed their fourth birthday may claim educa- 
tion at public expense. I explained the purpose of the kin- 
dergarten, and its value in a city where there is such a large 
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foreign-speaking population; stated that such action would 
affect within the year about 600 children, and then said: 


Now we are told that we must shut the doors of our schools in the 
faces of these 600 little ones, and say, “No entrance here! ! What do 
the voting fathers of these 600 children say to that proposition? I be- 
lieve that those fathers had rather walk or drive on unpaved streets for 
a while longer, than to see the thing happen that was proposed in the 
Common Council last night. 


The allusion to paving touched rather close—it being well 
known that contracts for paving had, for some reason, a 
comparatively easy time in getting through the council, but 
the phrase that really hit was “voting fathers.” ‘That was 
my “hot shot” and hotter than I had realized when it was 
fired. 

That evening the mayor called me up, alluded to my 
article and said that he would like to see me early the fol- 
lowing morning. He said that he would be obliged to miss 
a very important engagement in Madison in order to have 
the talk with me, at which I was, of course, duly impressed. 
The time and place being named, I promised to be there. 
Here I will let my diary continue the story: 


Dec. 7. Interview with Mayor, Alderman ———— was with him. 
Mayor Scholey wanted me to write a statement for the paper saying that 
I had been misinformed in regard to the Council proceedings. This I 
refused to do, saying that the proper thing for him to do was to write 
his own defense. He became angry and uttered a somewhat carefully 
veiled threat of possible consequences to me if I refused to comply, 
whereupon his companion cautioned him with “Your Honor, your Honor!’ 
He then adopted other tactics and said that he did not want to appear 
in a public quarrel with a “‘la-ady.” I told him not to mind that at all, 
but to go ahead and say what he wanted to. After a few words aside 
with his companion who, by the way, was a very worthy, much respected 
German resident of the North Side, the interview closed, and the Mayor 
hurried to catch the train, so that the welfare of the State might not 
suffer from any neglect of his important legislative duties! O democracy! 
How many queer things are done in thy name! 
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The next evening there appeared in the paper an ar- 
ticle signed by the mayor. It is headed: “Scholey in Re- 
ply;” “Mayor and Alderman ———— Answer Statements 
of Superintendent of Schools;” “Not Opposed to Educa- 
tion;” “City Officials Insist that They Desire Only to Do 
the Best for the Tax Payers in Taking Care of the School 
Children.” I quote only the closing paragraph: 

Therefore, let me say to the people of this city, . . . . you need feel 
no alarm whatever about the doors of the schools being closed in the faces 


of your children, or anything whatever done by this administration to 
in any way hinder or hamper higher or better educational faculties [fa- 


cilities] for the children of Kenosha. 

It was no! until men—some not known by name—- 
stopped me on the street to congratulate me on this affair 
that I realized that it was considered a brave thing for me 
to do. But all I had done was to expose the vulnerable 
spot of a corrupt politician,—fear of public opinion. ‘The 
fact that this event terminated for me that sort of inter- 
ference seems to justify this long account of it. It may 
have helped in other ways. I know that once when a par- 
ent reported to me that the mayor’s saloon was offering 
hot chocolate to little boys to attract them within its doors, 
no complaints of the sort reached me after I had told his 
brother, my attendance officer, that I had heard of it, and 
that an investigation would probably be made. An in- 
vestigation meant more publicity. 

The reference in my article to “the law” about four- 
year-olds brought a visit from the city attorney, who had 
probably been asked to look the matter up. Believing that 
I had been bluffing on that point, but too polite to charge 
me with it, he began the conversation by saying that he was 
sure I was mistaken, as he had searched the statutes and 
could find no such law. I told him that he was following 
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the wrong lead, and got the Wisconsin Blue Book to show 
him Article X, Section 3 of the State Constitution—an 
article that, by the way, gives evidence of the prescience 


on educational matters of those pioneers who helped to 
shape the state. 


The Woman’s Point of View Is Illustrated 


The bond issue that precipitated the events just recited, 
was finally secured, and it was in connection with the con- 
struction of that addition to the Frank School that an in- 
cident occurred which not only illustrates the woman’s point 
of view on such matters, but also the man’s point of view 
towards women. 

I was not asked to participate in any of the meetings held 
for the planning of the building; but it finally dawned on 
someone that I might be interested. So I was asked to be 
present when final action on plans would be taken. After 
Architect Hahn had fully explained the plans, I was asked 
if I had any suggestions to make. I expressed my disap- 
pointment at not finding any provision made for a rest room 
for teachers, whereupon the chairman bluntly informed me 
that teachers were not hired to rest. This, of course, re- 
quired from me an explanation of what such rooms were for 
and what the minimum equipment should include. Mr. 
Hahn was asked if a place for such a room could be found, 
and he pointed out how with a few unimportant changes, it 
could be done. This adjusted, I was asked, with the patron- 
izing air a little less apparent, if I had any other suggestions. 
My reply seemed even more preposterous; it was that some 


provision be made on each floor for a supply of running hot 
water. Hot water! Why? 
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My struggle with janitors for cleaner floors had already 
begun. Among the reasonable excuses given was the diffi- 
culty of getting hot water for cleaning purposes. Several 
had showed me that a single gas plate in the basement was 
all they had, and another was obliged to heat water in a 
cauldron over an out-door fire,—in the old pioneer way. 
Hence, being a woman, it seemed advisable to remove these 
excuses for dirty floors. Again the architect found a way, 
and a place for such an installation, which, he said, would not 
mar the interior appearance of the hall. So a deep sink with 
running hot and cold water was put in on each floor. 

One consequence of this is interesting. With the jani- 
torial work in the Frank School thus rendered easier, all 
other janitors felt themselves discriminated against, and 
forthwith petitioned for like conveniences. The petition was 
granted by the board, although in several buildings, as may 
now be observed, the installation stands out rather obtru- 
sively in the main hall. I might cite other instances in which 
the housekeeper’s attitude of mind manifested itself in school 
management and in new developments. 


How a Great Social Agency Got Its Start in Kenosha 


On the first really cold day of the winter the attendance 
officer said to me, “How can I keep children in school when 
they have nothing to eat and are without proper clothing?” 
Then he told me of what he had seen in homes that day. Joe 
Scholey was a humane man and his sympathies had been fre- 
quently touched by such experiences. His report moved me 
to another appeal to the public. 

Not a day goes by that I do not feel the need of a charitable organi- 
zation to which I may appeal for help in the cause of some child.® 


* Kenosha Evening News, November 11, 1910. 
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I stated what educational work the principals, teachers, 
school board, and superintendent were trying to do and 


added: 


But a hungry child cannot learn, no matter how ideal these condi- 
tions; and the truant officer cannot oblige a ragged and thinly clad child 


to go through the cold to school. . . . Will not some person or persons in 
Kenosha start a movement for the establishment of .... some or- 
ganization . . . . to defend little children in their rights to “life, liberty 


and the pursuit of happiness”? 


My diary says, “Friday, Nov. 11. My article came out 
and created quite a stir. There were responses at once.” 
The next day Mr. Marlatt printed a strong editorial and an- 
nounced a “get-together meeting” to be led by Rev. Ed- 
gar F. Farrill. There were twenty people present at the 
meeting and my record of it closed with, “I think a start has 
been made for an organization here.” The fact is, Kenosha 
was ready for the movement, and my article simply served 
to precipitate action. As soon as possible a branch of the 
Associated Charities was formed here, and a most competent 
woman, Louise Cotrell, engaged for the work. In the list 
of names of the twenty-five men and women who composed 
the first board of directors are those of ten who now have 
passed on, and of others who are still active in such work— 
active in community service for twenty years. 


Better Quarters 


In the fall of 1910, Kenosha was building a new city hall. 
That headquarters for the school board should be included 
in the plans seemed not to have been thought of; but once 
the idea was lodged, the board took up the question, and after 
considerable opposition, three small rooms in the northwest 
corner of the second floor were granted. One became a busi- 
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ness office, one a private office for the superintendent, and 
one a book room. All this greatly facilitated my work. 

In the city hall, I was across from the police department, 
and having learned that one source of outside opposition to 
the change had come from said department, who “didn’t 
want a woman nosing into their affairs,” it behooved me to 
make friends with Chief O’Hare, and to allay his fears and 
prejudices. 


The Open Air School 


In the 1910 sale of Christmas seals, the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association offered as one of its prizes “‘a com- 
plete equipment for an open-air school to any city of 15,000 
population or above making the highest per capita sale.” 
Another prize offered was one month’s “service of a visiting 
nurse to the twelve cities of from 10,000 to 55,000 population 
making the highest per capita sale,” the nurse to serve the 
cities in the order of the amount of the sale. 

Due largely to the active work of Dr. G. A. Windesheim, 
both of these prizes were won by Kenosha. The public an- 
nouncement of this fact was immediately followed by the 
arrival of Miss Sarah West Ryder the nurse, a part of whose 
assigned work was to find the candidates for the Open Air 
School. 

The precipitateness of this movement took the school 
board by surprise, but somehow they came to see that upon 
them devolved the duty of finding a place for the Open Air 
School. The widespread publicity given the news increased 
their sense of obligation to do something, so they voted a 
small appropriation for a building and agreed to pay the 
teacher, leaving it to the superintendent to raise by private 
contributions and in other ways the money to pay the ma- 
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tron and to pay for the food and other needed supplies. A 
note in my diary for February 2 says, “Gave fuil day to Miss 
Ryder. Mr. Curtiss thinks the School Board can go to no 
expense in this matter. The day left me quite worn out.” 

The building was not ideal, but it was the best that could 
be provided with the money allowed. It was a plain board 
building,—a little country school house—with a tent roof 
and with more than the usual number of windows on the 
south side. Since this was the first Open Air School in the 
state, we had no one to turn to for ideas. It was quite cen- 
trally located, near the Frank School. A visit to the Open 
Air School at Hull House, Chicago, brought me needed help 
about feeding, treatment, and suitable work for the children. 

The complete equipment of clothing which had been so- 
licited from merchants by the Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
and sent to me without previous inspection by the latter, was 
not all that it promised to be. Much of it was unusable but 
we got along that spring and before another winter the 
women of certain churches had helped in making the clothing 
needed. Miss Ryder reported a number of children as prop- 
er candidates for the school of whom twenty were selected. 
The school was opened in April, 1911, with Mrs. Irene Keat- 
ing as teacher and Mrs. Clara Whitaker as matron. The 
children were fed and rested in the way now commonly fol- 
lowed in such schools. It ran nine weeks before the summer 
vacation. 

It was a very satisfactory experiment and produced in 
that short time some of the results now familiar to all who 
have watched this kind of treatment for the physically sub- 
normal and pre-tubercular child: increase of weight, disap- 
pearance of temperature, happiness in school work, increased 
attendance, and the return to the regular school in the fall of 
healthy children in place of the sickly, irregular specimens 
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they had been. But the benefit attested to by parents and 
teachers could not all be credited, then or later on, to what 
was done in the school. An Open Air School is an educa- 
tional center. My report says: 

It is to indirect effects that much credit is due, namely, changed 
conditions in the home. The children after their experience in the school 
refuse to live in the conditions previously endured, windows are opened, 
and a more wholesome diet furnished. 

For twenty years now Kenosha has maintained that sort 
of a school for children who need it. Its early history was 
troubled,—as when a gale took off the tent roof, and nearly 
demolished the first building, and several changes of location 
followed. But better times came, and finally there was a 
substantial, especially planned home constructed for it. Now 
the beautiful orthoepedic building accommodates, also, the 
Open Air School. 





Meeting of the Department of Superintendents 


At the accustomed time of year, late February, I at- 
tended, in 1911, my first meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendents, which that year was held in Mobile, Alabama, 
and had the pleasant and helpful experience of going with 
the Wisconsin company,—helpful because I had an oppor- 
tunity to talk over my problems with other superintendents. 
Our tickets were excursion tickets to New Orleans and re- 
quired validation there. This afforded us the opportunity 
after the convention of seeing that old city and witnessing 
the historic pageant for which it had long been famous. 

The Mobile convention was a profitable one for me, as 
were those to follow year after year, not one of which I 
missed until 1921. From every one of them I returned im- 
bued with new purpose, filled with new ideas to be reported to 
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the teachers at the first following general teachers’ meeting, 
and with suggestions to put before the school board of next 
things that were needed in the Kenosha school system. Year 
after year I met more women. They at first were not wel- 
come to those department meetings designed in the first place 
for men exclusively, and women were scarce at the Mobile 
convention. I recall hearing in the hotel lobby a man say to 
a group of listeners, “I say, boys, didn’t we come off from 
the N.E.A. and organize this department to be by ourselves? 
Just look around you!” But they gradually got used to us, 
as women in greater numbers came to fill positions of an 
administrative character, such as county and state superin- 
tendencies, deanships in colleges, and supervisorships of vari- 
ous sorts. 

My expenses were paid by the board, and I purposed 
making it a good investment for the benefit of Kenosha 
school children. Under date of March 6, 1911, there appears 
in the records of the board my report of the Mobile con- 
vention, and I quote the closing paragraph, which did not 
lack frankness, to say the least: 

It enabled me to meet many of the most progressive superintendents 
of our own and other states and to confer with a number who are in 
cities the size of Kenosha. While this tended to a clearer realization of 
the fact that Kenosha is in some respects at a comparatively low level of 
school progress, it also enabled me to pick up many ideas of practical 


value, while it strengthened my ideal of what Kenosha should and may 
become if things are done that need to be done. 


A Printed Report Is Isswed 


In the summer vacation of 1911 I wrote a report. It 
contained a few statistical tables and an account of the pro- 
gress made for the school year 1910-11. The printing com- 
mittee was called to consider the question of having it put in 
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pamphlet form. This was a new committee, and its chair- 
man was the man who had served as president of the board 
the year before. It seemed to be customary when a turn of the 
political wheel brought the annual change and a new organi- 
zation, to relegate the previous president, if he was still a 
member, to the position of “innocuous desuetude” which the 
chairmanship of the printing committee was regarded as be- 
ing. It was to this committee and this chairman that my 
manuscript was presented and explained, topic after topic, 
table after table. In the closing section of it I had dwelt on 
future prospects, needs of buildings and their location, as in- 
dicated by the growth of the city; and I suggested the pur- 
chase of sites, when property could be bought at a reasonable 
price. The chairman approved of all but that final sec- 
tion. “You call this a report,” he said. “Well, I think it 
out of order in a report to suggest plans for the future. What 
we expect in a report is a statement of things that have hap- 
pened.” I tried to defend my position by telling him that the 
future procedure advised was based upon information which 
the head of one of the utilities companies had given me, it be- 
ing the result of their study of the situation and their con- 
clusion as to future city growth and development. But the 
verdict of the committee to cut out that section prevailed 
against me, and the only trace to be found of it is an over- 
looked sentence in the introduction to the report setting forth 
in a general way my plans and purposes. 

Of course, I was disappointed that the result of my volun- 
teer service of that summer vacation should meet with such a 
reception, but I can say of that plain little booklet of fifty- 
five pages, that it was the first printed report of the sort that 
was ever made by a superintendent of schools of Kenosha. 
It also served to convey some information to the “watchers” 
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among my male contemporaries out in the state to whom 
copies were mailed. 

Our city had then started on that period of rapid growth 
which brought census returns in 1920 about double those in 
1910. It was some satisfaction to me to observe that when 
the school board did get ready to think about new properties, 
my predictions and proffered advice, formerly rejected, 
had not been far astray; but by that time prices were quite 
different. Whether or not a man in my place would have 
met the same experience, I will not venture to say. 


Success Comes to an Educational Cause 


This was the Teachers’ Retirement Fund Law, in which I 
had long been interested, and for the advancement of which 
I had on several occasions appeared before committees of 
the legislature. In all that long struggle to get the first law 
passed, there was one woman, a Madison grade teacher, who 
worked hardest and most persistently for that end, and 
whose name should not be forgotten by those who now, or 
who may in the future enjoy the benefit of that beneficent 
measure. It was she who on June 8, 1911, sent me a post- 
card on which was written this message: 

The struggle is over, we planted the flag on the battlements last 
Thursday about 6:30 p.m. The vote stood 52 to 19. The Governor is 
O.K. and we feel that Wisconsin will have the best State Retirement 
Fund Law in the country. Your hearty helpfulness in this work is 
deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Elizabeth M. Herfurth* 


*As is well known, this law was later revised and discovered defects 
remedied, 


The papers of Miss Herfurth are on file in the Wisconsin Historical Library. 
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New Honors and New Responsibilities 


Since in these annals, there have been included from time 
to time matters of intimate family concern, this heading sug- 
gests the mention of the fact that I had been honored by a 
new title, that of grandmother. The event occurred in St. 
Louis, where my son’s family now lived, and where on 
July 19, 1911, William Bradford (in the family genealogical 
tables marked “X”’) was born. But my real purpose in this 
section is to relate what to some people may seem more im- 
portant. 

In November at the meeting of the State Association in 
Milwaukee, the teachers of Wisconsin elected me to the 
presidency of that association. The office was unsought, for 
I was too busy to attend to the duties which such an honor 
entailed. But my protests were unavailing. 

I wish in this connection to mention especially the mag- 
nanimity of John Callahan, then the superintendent of 
schools of Menasha. A few days before the convention he 
sent me a telegram asking if I were to be a candidate, and ex- 
pressing the intention, if such should be the case, of with- 
drawing from the contest. I answered yes, but said that I 
was not a monopolist. He at once announced his withdrawal, 
which had much to do with the results that followed. 

The question of my election was settled in the primary, 
for after it the other candidates withdrew, and the usual po- 
litical struggle was obviated. Superintendent C. P. Cary 
said to me that the election was like those in the olden days 
before bitterly fought contests were waged. A friendly 
news report of the affair read: 

She was declared the unanimous choice of the Association for the 
coming year. ... The manner of the election of Mrs. Bradford is as 


high an honor as could be conferred upon her by the members of the pro- 
fession to which she has given her life. 
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The quotation of the last sentence makes me uncomfortable, 
but a certain consideration has overcome my scruples against 
doing so; it is that women in general shared with me that 
high honor. That women did so is shown by such statements 
as the following taken from one of many letters of congratu- 
lation that came to me, ““We are proud to know that a woman 
holds the highest office that this important organization has 
to offer.” ‘That the school board was impressed is shown by 
a resolution passed at the regular meeting of November 14, 
1911, all of which was encouraging and helpful. 

Although a year would elapse before the meeting at which 
I would preside, it was necessary to begin plans for it at 
once, and find speakers for the program. My sense of re- 
sponsibility was increased by an article by J. B. Borden in 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin for December 1911, in which 
he predicted this: “A program will be prepared under her 
direction that will not only be optimistic and inspirational, 
but will contain the best and latest in educational thought 
and progress.” With such a prediction, there was nothing 
for me to do but to endeavor with might and main to make 
good. My rapidly growing reputation was putting me in 
the plight of Alice in Wonderland when, in the moving for- 
est, she was obliged to run as fast as she could to keep where 
she relatively was. 

My plans to get out another annual report in the sum- 
mer of 1912 had to be abandoned. When the school closed 
for the summer vacation, I was quite worn out, and went for 
a rest to a quiet, cool retreat on Madeline Island in Lake 
Superior. There at the Old Mission Inn, I wrote my presi- 
dent’s address on the subject, “Active Membership in the 
W.T.A.” which speech I was glad “to get out of my system” 
and thus be free for the duties of the new school year. 
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All I will say about that meeting in November, 1912, is 
that one of the first steps in shaping the program for it was 
getting as a speaker, a young man whom [I had heard in Mo- 
bile, and who had impressed me favorably by his progressive 
views, and clear, forceful style of utterance. He appeared 
that fall for the first time on a Wisconsin program—Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, who later rose to prominence in the educa- 
tional world, and is now the president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. 


Two Important 1912 Beginnings 


One of these was the opening of the vocational school in 
the fall of 1912, Kenosha having been one of the twenty-one 
cities to make levies the first year of the operation of the Wis- 
consin Continuation School Law. R. W. Tarbell was the 
first principal, and Laura E. Hahn, previously a member 
of the high school faculty, had charge of the girls. 

The other beginning was that of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, of which I find the following mention: 

On Thursday afternoon, Sept. 12, a Parent-Teacher Association 
was organized at the High School. Mrs. Bradford presided at the meet- 
ing, telling the purpose of the organization, which is briefly as follows :— 
Co-operation between home and school, etc. . . . Meetings will be held 
once a month. 

From the successful start made in the high school, the 
movement spread to the elementary schools. 

It was again at a national educational meeting, that I 
was able to get the desired information about the operation 
of this organization of which I had heard, and becoming con- 
vinced that it was a good thing, Kenosha made an early 
start. Under the able and devoted leadership of Mrs. George 
N. Tremper, who was willing to undertake the work, our city 
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made a notable demonstration in the state of the value of this 
important educational agency. 


Another School Report 


It was in the summer of 1913 that another school report 
was written covering the two previous years, and published 
that fall. It is a much more pretentious pamphlet than its 
predecessors, having 131 pages, and containing pictures of 
new school activities, together with graphs and tables. It 
is given an historic touch by having a complete list of the 
graduates of the Kenosha high school from 1861 to 1913. 


In the introductory paragraph addressed to the school 
board, I say: 


Much time has been spent compiling data for the tables and statistics, 
which were needed for a report that purposes to put in form convenient 
for reference now and later, the chief facts about the public schools of 
our City. ... and have given accounts of progressive movements re- 
cently inaugurated under your guidance and support. 

I wonder how many of the sixteen men then in office,—a 
group picture of whom forms the frontispiece of the booklet, 
ever read it far enough to find that implied credit or what 
followed under twelve subject headings, such as “School 
Hygiene and Sanitation,” “Study of Nationality,” “Teach- 
ers’ Salaries and Cost of Living,” etc., or read the reports 
of those who were carrying on the special activities, by that 
time in operation such as music, cooking, sewing, manual 
training, drawing, and others; or the report of the principal 
of the high school, and the principal of the continuation 
school; and, reading, realized that Kenosha had in three 
years developed a real school system. 

But whatever the interest of the school officials may have 
been, evidences of appreciation came to me in letters from 
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citizens, and schoolmen in and out of the state, to whom 
copies had been sent; while favorable comments in educa- 
tional journals brought requests for copies, one of these com- 
ing from Boston, and another from Leland Stanford, show- 
ing how widely Kenosha was becoming known. I closed my 
three-year contract feeling that all the self-sacrifice and hard 
work had been worth while and that a start was made im ac- 
complishing the two purposes for which and with which I 
had come back to Kenosha. 


In Conclusion 


I had learned in that three years something about the po- 
licies necessary for a woman to pursue, and others good for 
any superintendent to follow. As to the former, it must be 
recognized that men, at least a large majority of those I had 
to deal with, do not like to be dictated to by a woman. Sub- 
ordination of self was best, and I resolved to practice it in all 
matters that did not involve principle. The advisability of 
this policy may be the more readily seen when it is known 
that the members of the council twitted the school board with 
being “tied to a woman’s apron strings” and some of the men 
were sensitive about it. I therefore early adopted the policy 
of concealing the “apron strings” and not allowing them to 
appear in my relationships with these men. In those round- 
the-table conferences, measures that I believed in and that I 
hoped might be brought about sometime, would be suggested 
and discussed as to purpose and probable cost, as tried out 
in other cities. Then the matter was allowed to rest. It 
often happened that at some future meeting, some one would 
propose the consideration of the measure that had been dis- 
cussed in the privacy of the committee room, and he had the 
pleasure of having done something of a constructive sort. 
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I could never have accomplished what I did had I acted ob- 
trusively the réle of leader. Any one reading those printed 
reports mentioned will see that there are few “I’s” there as 
compared with these Memoirs. 

But things occurred that struck my pride in achievement 
rather stiff blows and were rather hard to endure with com- 
placency. One of these came near the close of my third year. 
Much had been accomplished that year, and the young law- 
yer who had served as president of the board, closed his term 
of office with a summary of the board’s achievements under 
his leadership. He enumerated twenty-one things that had 
been accomplished. Among them was the equipping of new 
domestic science kitchens (for which an old friend of mine 
had given me $1,500), the installation of the household arts 
course in the schools, and the addition of another manual 
training shop in the system, putting an extra kindergarten 
in a crowded district, equipping of a new chemistry depart- 
ment in the high school, the complete revision of the rules 
and regulations of the board, the opening of the schools as 
social centers, and other things that I did not have quite so 
much to do with. In all of this report nothing was said that 
would cause a reader to think that there was such a person 
as a superintendent of schools on the job! 

Another thing that I had learned, which is good for any 
superintendent, man or woman, to realize, was the import- 
ance of publicity. It was a most fortunate thing for me and 
for Kenosha, that the daily paper, through its editor, W. T. 
Marlatt, was ready to codperate at every turn. Although 
the scrapbooks of the later years show by their diminishing 
size the lessening of the need for publicity, yet, whenever it 
seemed best, articles continued to be prepared (evening work, 
of course), and interviews given. It was interesting to note 
the change that took place in the attitude of successive school 
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boards on this policy. In the early stages of my work, I 
was criticised for it, one member saying, “I think you are 
telling the people too much”; another, “You are taking the 
public too much into your confidence.” The time came when 
I was solicited to write up certain measures, and complaints 
made because fewer articles were appearing. 

It may be remembered that one of my friendly advisers 
referred to “stumps” that might trouble me in my new field 
of work. There was one little phrase repeated on all possible 
occasions—in chance interviews with citizens, in public ad- 
dresses and in written articles. It was “your schools,” and I 
think it helped considerably in loosening those “stumps” of 
indifference that had stood in the way of progress. I cher- 
ished the hope that it might awaken and increase a sense of 
responsibility in the voters for the sort of school board they 
created to handle the most vital concerns of the community. 

One day I ran upon a sentence in a lecture by George E. 
Vincent, and, realizing its truth, preserved it. Here it is, 
“The joy of living is not in doing our duty, but in losing our- 
selves in our jobs; in forgetting that it is work, and play- 
ing the game like a good sportsman, who spends himself 
freely and honestly for the game.” 
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LA POINTE LETTERS! 


Addressed to: Mr. Cephas Thompson 
Middleborough 
Plymouth Co. 
Mass. 
September 12, ’38 
My dear Father, 

Here I am seated in our own little room at La Pointe,’ 
neat and comfortable for this part of the country. You have 
ere this heard of our safe arrival at this place. We are now 
being somewhat settled, and I begin to feel at home, altho 
everything about me is novel and strange. Granville* and 
myself have just returned from visiting the indian lodges, 
and could your eye have been with us as we went from lodge 
to lodge, seating ourselves on the ground with many a dusky 
face, in their “cone like cabins,” round a blazing fire over 
which a kettle boiling of meal and water, you would have felt 
with me it was truly a novel scene. The old chief* was not at 
home—you would distinguish his house from others by a flag 
floating high above it in the air; the sign of his rank. There 
are many strangers here now; both the red man from the 
forest, and the pale face from the land of the rising’sun. 
Government has purchased land from the Ojibways, and 
they are now making their payments here. I fear that it 
will be of but little use to the indians, the traders will soon 
have it all in their own hands, and they will be perhaps the 
worse for whiskey. I hope not. 





*The following letters are copies of originals owned by Mrs. Gertrude H. 
Mills, Norwell, Massachusetts. She is a granddaughter of Florantha Thompson 
Sproat, the writer of these early letters. 

7On Madeline Island, Chequamegon Bay, Wisconsin. 

* Granville T. Sproat, ber husband, teacher at the mission. 

* Buffalo. See Wisconsin Historical Collections, iii, 365-369. 
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With regard to success of the missions, Mr. Hall® was 
saying a few days since that he has never, since he has been 
in the country, seen the time when things appeared more flat- 
tering than they do now, or the indians more friendly; the 
school is interesting, but our brethren at Pokegama and 
FonduLac are tried very much by the hostility of the indians, 
they are beginning to be stirred by the story of the oppres- 
sion of their southern brethren which has reached them, they 
are beginning to feel that the white men will oppress them 
as much as they can, and are afraid that government has sent 
the missionaries to favour their designs. The Cherokees 
have sent wampum to several of the northern tribes to join 
them against the Americans so instead of listening to the 
Word their minds are on the unjustnesses of the white men. 
Our band have not yet been thus excited. I hope it will be a 
long time before they will. Were we to look upon these mis- 
sions with the eye of sense, we should be entirely discouraged, 
but the eye of faith discerns in the distance the red man of 
the wilderness bending the knee to the one true God; to la- 
bour for this end we must have faith and patience. I have 
been trying to get some curiosities to send home, but have not 
succeeded in getting many. I have seen many of curious 
kinds of workmanship but they charge so much for every- 
thing they do, or have, that I have not the means of procur- 
ing many. Those shells that I brought with me attract the 
indians very much, more than anything else. They are con- 
tinually begging for them. The chief came in one morning 
early and said “I have come to ask something that will be 
very hard for you.” He asked us to give him 4 of the 
smallest shells. I gave him two with which he seemed to be 
delighted, said he would pay me next spring. I presume he 
will give me some sugar. He was very much pleased with 
the portraits, wanted to know if I loved my father and 
friends so much that I must have them in my sight all the 
time; asked if my father was a “black coat.” I wish you would 
see Mr. Putnam and get him to give me a letter of dismission 


5 Rev. Sherman Hall, who, with his wife, came to La Pointe Mission in 1831. 
Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, 442. 
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from the church in Middleborough and recommendation to 
the church at La Pointe. 

Your daughter, 
FS. 


Sept.20. [1838] 
My dear mother, 

You will see by the date that it is some days since I wrote 
the above; the numerous cares of my family came in and hin- 
dered me from finishing. Our family is now enlarged by 
Mr. [Edmund F.] Ely and Mr. Air [ Frederick Ayer] and 
son, who are staying with us a week or so, they appear to be 
just men walking in the fear of the Lord. Should you ask 
me what is my field of labour on missionary ground I must 
say thus far it has been to entertain strangers. I have just 
been called away from writing by [ Chief] Buffalo, who came 
saying that the Otaway chief was going away on a medicine 
dance, and wanted one of my shells to wear as an ornament; 
he will return it again, he said, he was not a man that would 
steal; he would bring it to me again. So you see how the 
shells go. The old chief while looking at them said “truly 
good.” 

My assistance will, this winter, be needed in the school. 
I have not yet attended much to the Ojibway language, as 
I have no time to study, I think I shall attend to it some this 
winter; it is a difficult language to come at, those that have 
studied it say that not many can surpass it in beauty.’ I 
will tell you how I spend my time. I am my own servant. I 
have no one to assist me, but my husband brings in wood and 
water. I scour my own knifes, candlesticks and tin pans, 
which is no small job. I make my own butter which is con- 
siderable having only one cow. We are very fond of Dutch 
cheese in the making of which I use all my bonny-clabber. 
I have made soap and have had excellent luck, could have no 
better. So you see I have not escaped, even this year our 
spring, dreaded work. It would be useless to describe my 


* Frederick Ayer’s Ojibway Spelling Book, completed in 1833, is perhaps the 
first book produced wholly in Wisconsin. 
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business day by day, all the ete.s. of domestic life. The 
articles from the Low L. [Lowell] Miss. Sewing So. were 
read gratefully by the mission. Mr. Hall says it would be 
useless to try to maintain the mission were it not for dona- 
tions from friends. Those little frocks were very soon sold 
for high prices. Calico frocks, bed quilts, comforters, skirts 
and woolen stockings find ready market at high prices. 
Everything made of white cloth the people do not like to 
buy. We had sent to us, this spring, a small quantity of 
dried apples which were very acceptable as we have nothing 
of the kind save what is sent by the kindness of friends. I 
wish you would put in my salt mortars for we have nothing 
of the kind here. We have to pound pepper, spice of all 
kinds, in a rag and salt sometimes for butter, which beside 
making work wastes it. Granville through mistake left at 
the Four Corners the dress from James Sproat. I was sorry 
indeed. Don’t fail to send it. The most of our new ware 
came safely, 7 plates and a nappy were broken. All but 
one I boiled together, much of china was broken but the 
thing I was most sorry for Ted forgot to put in the full num- 
ber of knives, there were only five, to six forks. the whole 
number is small so if T[ed] will you may send one to make 
out the set. he will remember the kind—buckhorn handles. 
I think you would be pleased to visit in our new home but not 
more than we to have you. Write to me soon, get all to write, 
and write everything. ‘Tell Olivia her portrait is looked at 
and talked about much. 
Your daughter, 
F.S. 

Tell Julius that I thank him much for the little book. It is 
good when I sit down to rest to take up and read. Tell him 


could I see him I could tell him many an interesting story of 
this wild region. 


Oct. 7—Wednesday eve. Today we prepared a supper for 
the school children, 26 in number. I made a rice pudding 
and some pumpkin pies. It was surely an interesting sight 
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to see so many children of the wilderness standing in per- 
fect order by the large table with happy looks and light- 
hearted eating, as if they loved it. 

Yesterday we had to take ten with us of the indian sisters 

and brothers. One of them wished me to take her daughter, 
a girl of 10 years. We think it not advisable to take her on 
account of chance (risk), tho I should like to oblige the 
mother. ‘Tomorrow I go into the school to assist my hus- 
band in teaching the smaller classes. 
Oct. 8.—I am expecting Mr. Ramsay Crooks‘ and 3 or 4 
other gentlemen to take tea with us this eve. I will tell you 
what I will have—a pie of thimbleberries, a cake of whortle- 
berries and cherries dried (a few were sent me in a box for 
company) and some warm biscuit. 

Dr. Bomb (?) [ Borup]* does not practise at all, even if 
he did, he is not one we should employ, not having practice. 

My husband is the doctor in common cases. I by accident 
saw in a paper Mary’s marriage. I should like to hear the 
particulars. Tell Elvira that Mr. Green sent us some tea— 
Souchong he wrote, but 3, I mistrust, are turning out to be 
Bohea. Mrs. H. is of the same opinion. 


Addressed to: Mrs. Cephas Thompson 
Middleborough 
Mass. 
June 23, 1839. 
My dear Mother, 

Your letter I can assure you was joyfully received, a 
week since. In it I found many interesting items concern- 
ing friends. When I received your letter I was just recov- 
ering from confinement, am now quite well but without my 
natural strength. You alone of all my friends can sympa- 
thize with me when I tell you that on the morning of 
May 16" I gave birth to a lovely little daughter, but God 
took its spirit to himself. It was perfect in form—a full 


*The famous trader of Astor’s American Fur Company. Wis. Hist. Colls., 
xix, 347. 
*Charles W. Borup, Agent of the American Fur Company. 
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grown child—but still-born. Had there been a skillful phy- 
sician at hand, in an unnatural birth, they might have saved 
our child. After prayer had been offered a hymn sung 
our babe was followed by husband, Mr. Hall, Dr. Borup, 
Mr. Baraga’ the catholic priest and a concourse of weeping 
natives to a resting place on the shore of Lake Superior be- 
neath tall trees. The event being so uncommon here it ex- 
cited much feeling among the indians. I had made too much 
dependance, and my affections too much centered in my 
child. Even now, tho I know it is for the best, my heart 
hungers for my babe. 

We have had rather of a still winter there being no in- 
dians, but our own band, near us. But this place is fast 
filling with indians from the interior for there is to be held a 
treaty with them for land. Heathenism and depravity we see 
on every hand, but the indians are not so far sunk in de- 
pravity as many of other nations, from the accounts of the 
missionaries. With regard to the prosperity of our mis- 
sionary efforts I hardly know how to write. To persons with 
the sanguine belief that the only obstacle in the way of 
christianizing the indians is their lack of knowledge of gospel 
truth, and that we have only need to point them the way to 
Heaven and they will walk in it, would find themselves sadly 
disappointed. For the human heart is the same here as in 
our favored and enlightened land, where many will pass their 
lives unconverted beneath the full blaze of Gospel light. 
Our school is more prosperous of late, than usual, the chief 
favors it, advises his band to send their children regularly. 
Last winter it was filled to overflowing. We have passed the 
winter quite alone and retired. New Years day is passed 
here by the indians as a holiday. they go from house to house 
and in return for their wishing those they call upon, “a happy 
new year” receive a gift—or expect one. Consequently a 
few days previous, I made between two & 300 cakes, planning 
for the indians that called that day, but we concluded it 
would be less trouble to notify them that, at the ringing of a 


* Frederick Baraga, afterwards Bishop Baraga, founder of the Nineteenth 
Century Catholic Mission at La Pointe in 1835. 
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bell, they might come to the school-house and there receive 
the cakes, tobacco, and whatever Mr. Hall had to give them. 
At an early hour the bell was rung, and the indians made 
their appearance in a regular file and marched up to the front 
of the house, discharged their guns, and entered, filling the 
school-room to over-flowing, received their presents and de- 
parted leaving their room for others who continued to come 
for some time. At such times I think of home and how 
pleased friends would be to witness such customs. Tell Julius 
that when I saw the dog trains pass I thought what pleasure 
he would take in going with them if he were here. And in- 
deed they are the most laughable curiosities I have witnessed 
since I have been in the country. To see two or three half- 
sized dogs, sometimes in tandom, sometimes abreast, convey- 
ing at full speed, two or three full-sized grown people must 
look laughable to anyone. I can think of nothing else but 
Cinderella’s pumpkin coach and mice. I have been on a dog 
train two or three times. One I will describe, it being a 
laughable event. We have two large dogs, the fleetest and 
strongest of any in the place. One morning the last of winter 
Mr. Hall said he was going to the Fort, and if I wished to 
have a ride I might go with him. I gladly accepted and got 
into the little carriage made for the purpose. Before Mr. 
Hall could get in the dogs set off at their greatest speed, de- 
lighted with the fun. Mr. Hall made greatest effort to over- 
take me, but he might as well have tried to overtake a wild 
deer in the forest, and I was hurried at greatest speed over 
the plain and through the forest, until in passing a log house 
my fleet horses happened to spy a friend of their own species 
—or rather, I might judge, an enemy—they made a sudden 
turn, jumped over a woodpile, and seized him by the throat. 
Then would have ensued a bloody battle had not some men 
come to my assistance, and guided the team to their destina- 
tion. Not feeling any danger I was pleased with my ride, 
excited with laughter, while those that we passed looked on 
in astonishment. 
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Thursday Morn. 

I have just finished my morning’s work and am ready to 
talk with friends at a distance. Last evening sitting quietly 
in my sitting-room, basting a frock for Harriet Hall, I was 
aroused by the sound of drum and rattle. Going to the win- 
dow I saw a band of indians, grotesquely dressed, some 
naked, others in skins, and everything that could make them 
hideous and satan-like, and strange, dancing round the graves 
of their friends. At intervals the music of drum and rattle 
would cease and a loud shrill war-whoop would meet my ear. 
After a few minutes dancing they directed their course to- 
ward the house, one bearing the pipe of peace, the others 
followed with war instruments—guns, spikes, clubs and 
knives, to the slow, monotonous sound of the drum. They 
stopped in front of the window at which I stood, discharged 
a couple of guns, then moved round in a circle each one keep- 
ing exact step with the music, except the one who had the 
pipe. He came and offered it to Mr. Hall and returned, and 
each in turn smoked still keeping in the dance. It was a 
begging dance, they were hungry and asked for something 
to eat. Mr. Hall gave them a very little at the smallness of 


the which they laughed and made their non-appearance at a 
rapid race. 


July 7. Dear sister C., I will address the rest of this to 
you as I think you must be at home now, also I want all to 
receive this as written to them as I have not time to write 
much, for a week past had a large family. Mr. Boutwell’® 
and family were here waiting to go east with them, and two 
children of other missionaries. He probably will meet you 
in the fall, from which you can receive particulars concerning 
us all. He is an excellent man. I was calculating to send a 
small present to all of you but have not time to prepare it. I 
may have an opportunity some time this summer. My love 
to Mr. Bonney, Olivia and Juliet, and to mother Sproat and 
sister Shaw, and all my friends. With regard to donations 


* William Thurston Boutwell, who came to La Pointe Mission in 1832, 
afterwards missionary of Pokegama. Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, 444-445, note 1. 
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anything would be acceptable—if you braid straw put enough 
to make some bonnets & I would sew them. They are much 
needed. Children’s and infants clothing would be acceptable. 
Write soon and often, while I remain 
Yours affectionately 
Florantha T. Sproat 


Dear Sister, do write soon, a large sheet full about every 
little thing. Mother write a good letter. La Pointe is a place 
of about 20 acres. They are expecting about five thousand 
indians—a dense population. The indians feel that their 
great father has cheated them in the land that he has bought. 
They are somewhat disturbed. I wish the Americans would 
let the indians alone in the possession of the land. if so it 
would save a deal of bloodshed. 





Mrs. Hall has a beautiful little babe born the last of 
Jan., at the birth of which she had only Mr. H. and myself 
as assistants, he being midwife & I nurse, so you see that I 
have gotten into an entirely new business. Mrs. H. is very 
feeble and has been so ever since her confinement. 

You will find Mr. Boutwell an interesting man. He can 
give you the most correct account of the indians and the pros- 
pects of good among them of any of the missionaries in the 
country, and has experienced the greatest hardships. 


Addressed to: Cephas Thompson 
Middleborough 
Plymouth County 
Massachusetts. 


Oct. 10, 1842. 

My dear mother 

It was with mingled pleasure and pain that we received 
the box from home, and opened it on the day before yester- 
day. The portrait of our mother was received by us with 
high pleasure and delight, it was very natural, and for which 
father has our sincere thanks and gratitude. When I came 
to look for letters and tokens of remembrances from home 
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and finding only yours and Elviras containing only a few 
lines, and no news, I felt pained and disappointed for I had 
been waiting with fond hopes of great pleasure half the year, 
not hearing from home the time. The bedquilt gave me 
much pleasure. I have been looking over the squares see- 
ing the names of different friends who are dear. give my love 
and thanks to them all. The articles of the box are very use- 
ful for our mission and its opperations, for which your mis- 
sion has our thanks. You ask what you shall make for the 
coming year. I think if you will make small quilts for cradles 
and one or two for cribs they would be useful (I may want 
one myself) & quilted skirts of dark cambrick. I need one 
very much, they are a good thing for this country, and are 
never sent to us. If you could sent a pattern unmade of 
dark calico—I like your taste—for a dress it would be very 
acceptable, or pieces or remnants of any kind of calico, two 
or three yard pieces of fine print would be very useful. I 
write this to let you know what would be useful. I have often 
wished for coarse earthenware pudding dishes and plates of 
which we have none in this part of the country. they would 
be more serviceable to me than most anything else. they 
could come safely packed with the clothes. I wish you would 
without fail send your box to Boston by the last of March 
or first of May as Mr. G. sends goods about that time, if not 
it will be uncertain about our getting it the same season. 
Childrens colored stockings and childrens clothes of all kinds, 
are needed. Those little frocks fit Sarah H. prettily. Best 
love to all friends. tell Elvira that I have written to herself, 
Olivia Juliet and Mrs. King without having received an 
answer. write oftener. a long letter. 





F. Sproat 
I wish you would send some fall crookneck squash seeds and 
some cranberry beans and some of those early tender beans 
the pods round, and other kinds of early summer squash 
seeds. You see I have written somewhat of a begging letter. 
I mean if you can. We never get those things. 
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My dear Father, 


I feel truly grateful to you for your welcome present— 
the portrait of my mother—next to seeing the original noth- 
ing could be more welcome. It recalls her every feature 
fresh to life. I did almost expect to hear her voice. the 
other articles were also very acceptable chiefly becaus of 
associations with home. 

We are at present thronged with company, government 
being about making a treaty with these Indians for a large 
tract of land lying south of us. More than two thousand 
Indians are present. There are also the government officers 
—Robert Stewart [Stuart] (of Irving’s Astoria) who is su- 
perintendent of Indian affairs, the Attorney General 
[Zephaniah Pratt] and about a dozen others, besides ten 
missionaries from different posts, Presbyterian Baptist and 
Methodist, all met at once, part of whom stop with us so you 
know our hands are full. It is one constant scene of excite- 
ment. ‘The Indian council is held on the open plain—where 
they harangue from morning till night. I wish I could give 
you their speeches—some of them are quite eloquent. They 
appear in full dress covered with ribbons and silver trinkets, 
their faces painted most hideously, with enormous head- 
dresses of feathers, otter skins—bear claws—some of them 
wear a pair of horns projecting on both sides. Each chief 
comes in turn and delivers his speech to Mr. Stewart, and 
then harangues the whole. They are native orators full of 
gestures, not ungraceful, some of them truly noble and dig- 
nified in bearing. Some of their speeches are full of good 
sense, short and pithy abounding in figures some of them 
very striking. ‘They have agreed to sell their land but are 
not to be removed from it at present. It can be but of little 
use to government excepting for purpose of minerals.*' Our 
mission is in a prosperous state and we are all well and 
happy. 

Love to all. 
Yours affectionately 
G. T. Sproat. 


“Treaty dated October 4, 1842. 


[ T'o be continued | 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


CARL RUSSELL FISH 


HE death on July 10 of Carl Russell Fish, professor of 

American History in the University of Wisconsin is 
an event of more than ephemeral interest to the lovers of 
Wisconsin history and the readers of this Magazine. Passing 
away in the fullness of his powers at the early age of fifty- 
five, after a very brief illness, his death came as a shock to 
the university, the community, the state, and the nation. He 
had served our Society well and faithfully ever since his 
election in 1910 as curator to supersede Frederick J. Turner 
on the latter’s removal to Harvard. For a number of years 
Carl Fish was chairman of the standing committee on print- 
ing and publication and from the date of his election was 
chairman of the special committee on archives. In 1928 he 
was chosen to head the very important committee on library. 
He gave time and interest not only to the Society’s com- 
mittees but his address on “Some Phases of the Economic 
History of Wisconsin,” was published in the Proceedings 
for 1907; his memorable discussion of “The Frontier as a 
World Problem,” was in this Magazine, December, 1917; 
and an article on “An Historical Museum” appeared in 
March, 1921. 

But Carl Fish’s services for Wisconsin transcended his 
contributions to our Society. When he came to Madison in 
1900 as an instructor in the University, he had had no ex- 
perience of Western life; his knowledge of the West was 
purely academic, and at first he appeared as an alien amongst 
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us. He was, however, soon caught up in the full current of 
the broad democratic stream that flowed through the state 
and the community. He became a strong believer in Ameri- 
can democracy and its exponent on many an occasion. In an 
address before the Minnesota Historical Society in January, 
1920 he described his conception of American democracy and 
the elements that enter into its making. At the close he gave 
his “credo” in the following words: 

To us democracy is not a logical conclusion or a final determination, 
but a middle road, an equipoise kept in balance by continual effort; it is 
not based upon the perfection of man but takes account of his weaknesses. 
It is neither a simple thing, nor an easy thing, but something worth hav- 
ing. The struggle to maintain it would certainly fail if the will to main- 


tain it were not strong; if the people as a whole were not inspired by the 
spirit of democracy. 


Thus the young Eastern scholar, bred and trained in the tra- 
ditions of New England, after two decades of service in the 
Middle West, envisaged the spirit of the American people 
as a whole. 

It was this power of constant adaptation to the commu- 
nity in which he dwelt and his ability to view it dispassionate- 
ly and criticize it justly that has endeared Car] Fish to thou- 
sands of Wisconsinians, whether they came into personal con- 
tact with him, heard him on the lecture platform, or simply 
read what he so succinctly and ably wrote. With the power 
of sympathy and understanding he yet retained always the 
capacity to judge, and for the most part his judgments were 
‘true, strong and accurate. He loved Wisconsin, yet critically 
appraised her spirit, her public men, her contributions to 
the national life, her educational institutions. He proved 
his devotion to Wisconsin and Wisconsin ideals not only pos- 
itively but negatively. He could not be withdrawn from par- 
ticipating in her upbuilding. As his fame enlarged and his 
reputation as a scholar grew he had many offers to leave 
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Wisconsin from institutions as far separated as Harvard 
and Leland Stanford. Indeed, he was once offered a chair 
of American history at Oxford, England; but despite his 
appreciation of these various opportunities his choices held 
him always loyal to Wisconsin and he spent his best efforts 
in building for her the lives and characters of her sons and 
daughters. 

The interest that Carl Fish took in the students that 
thronged his class rooms at the University was no mere 
academic interest. It was a personal and human interest in 
each individuality that came under his molding touch. He 
was one of the most popular professors in the University, 
not merely because of the charm of his original lectures, the 
flash of his unexpected wit, the rounded finish of his presen- 
tation, but because he cared for his students in a very spe- 
cial way. He understood youth and its problems, he sym- 
pathized with his students’ growth, he inspired them to in- 
tellectual effort and original expression, he defended them 
against misrepresentation, he gave them a full chance for 
progress. Thus he became a great teacher—great not merely 
for the matter and manner of his lectures, but for the uplift 
and inspiration he offered to hundreds of young lives, who 
because of his teaching and his human touch are larger and 
fuller today in their development. 

Carl Fish contributed to Wisconsin University the ex- 
perience which came from his years of teaching. Two years 
ago as chairman of the committee on revision of the cur- 
riculum he put forth and secured the adoption of one of the 
sanest, most forward-looking plans for University recon- 
struction that has yet been offered. This is not the place to 
enter into the details of that plan, but as a legacy to the fu- 
ture of Wisconsin’s greatest educational institution it holds 
immense possibilities. 
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In other ways Car! Fish contributed to the upbuilding of 
Wisconsin; for many years he has given all his leisure to 
general popular lectures throughout the state. These lec- 
tures brought with them such a broad original presentation 
of American history that thousands of listeners have been 
not merely entertained but aroused to new appreciation of 
the value of a knowledge of the past for solving the problems 
of the present. 

Fish’s theory of history was social and human rather 
than abstract and institutional. He believed in the person as 
a force behind movements and institutions. His course on 
“Representative Americans” was well the most popular 
course in Wisconsin’s curriculum; while his general lectures 
on the fathers of the republic—Washington, Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, Webster, and Clay were among those most in demand 
and most appreciated by clubs and societies of every sort. 
His studies of Washington’s life were original and profound. 
Washington in his presentation became a man, and yet a 
superman—towering above the ordinary man by his wisdom, 
self-restraint, and objectivity. Sometimes it has seemed 
that this twentieth century scholar took as his model the Vir- 
ginia gentleman of the eighteenth century. Like Washing- 
ton he had an unconscious dignity of manner, aristocratic 
traditions appealed to his personal likings, and a strong 
temper was kept in control except when indignation was a 
virtue rather than toleration. 

Carl Fish, however, had the temperament of a scholar 
rather than that of a man of affairs. His first contribution 
to the historical profession—his doctor’s thesis at Harvard— 
on Civil Service and Patronage (1905) has never been super- 
seded in that field. His Development of American Nation- 
ality (1913) and his History of America (1925) are texts 
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of exceptional merit. His brief summary of American Di- 
plomacy (1915) has become a standard work in that field. 
His sympathy for democracy as a social force appears in his 
Rise of the Common Man (1927) ; while the Path of Empire 
(1921), contributed to the Chronicles of America series, 
shows his wide flung interest in recent American problems. 
His magnum opus as he deemed it, remains unfinished, a 
two-volume work on Civil War and Reconstruction which it 
is hoped will be brought out as far as he had completed it for 
the benefit of American students. 

Probably Carl Fish was one of the broadest and most 
original thinkers in the historical profession of his time. He 
accepted nothing on authority, went to the sources for 
everything, and then passed these sources through the 
alembic of his powerful original mind, comparing, suggest- 
ing, and building a new and full conception of the forces 
that have swept American life forward. 

The facts of his all too brief career are as follows: he 
was born in Rhode Island fifty-five years ago of a New 
England father and a Southern mother. An only son he was 
given an opportunity for study and graduated at Brown 
University in 1897. It was while at Brown that he deter- 
mined on his profession; he was greatly attracted to classical 
studies, but the presence of a great historical scholar, J. F. 
Jameson then in the Brown faculty, decided the younger 
student to embrace the study of history. At Harvard under 
its eminent faculty he remained three years, earning his doc- 
torate in 1900. That year Professor F. J. Turner was leav- 
ing the University of Wisconsin for a year’s rest. Carl Fish 
came as his substitute, so young and buoyant in appearance 
that it was the standing joke of the University that he was 
ordered about as a freshman. From that beginning he rose 
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by successive steps to be assistant professor, associate pro- 
fessor, and professor, and at the time of his death, head of 
the department of history in the University. On the depar- 
ture of his colleague, Frederic L. Paxson for the University 
of California, Carl Fish had reconstituted the history depart- 
ment for the coming year, intending to remain its leader. 
Now it must be rebuilt without his care, but not without his 
guiding spirit, for wherever his pupils go—and they are the 
younger group of historians now filling chairs of history 
from Maine to California, from Minnesota to Oklahoma— 
they bear the impress of his methods, accuracy in research, 
liberality of interpretation, breadth and nobility of spirit. 

Carl Russell Fish has left us in the very height of his pro- 
ductive powers. Yet looking at his career as a whole it does 
not seem incomplete or broken. The variety of things he 
accomplished—his work in Italy for the Carnegie Institu- 
tion (1908-09), his work in Madison in the munition shops 
(1917), his directorship in London of the British-American 
University Union (1919), all serve to throw into relief his 
versatility, his popularity, his adaptability, and his Ameri- 
canism. For all his foreign contacts and appreciations, he 
was always intensely American in feeling and attachment, 
and had a profound belief in America’s powers and future 
growth. While we miss from our midst the slight figure, 
with its quick motions, the characteristic smile, and felicitous 
turn of phrase, the state and the University will long remem- 
ber a professor who honored his profession, an historian 
whose breadth of thought transcended his theme, and a pa- 
triot who wrought for the well-being of the coming genera- 
tion. Wisconsin will not forget Carl Russell Fish. 


i A 
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A QUESTION OF “FIRSTS” AGAIN 


7: years ago the present editor labored an article for 
this Magazine under the caption “Historical ‘Firsts,’ 
‘Exclusives,’ and ‘Incomparables.’”* 'The aim was to point 
out how easy it is to be mistaken in the assumption that an 
incident or fact which occupies a unique place in one’s own 
mind is for that reason necessarily unique. He pointed out 
that “if we were all careful of our ‘firsts,’ one large class of 
potential errors would disappear.” 


Douglas C. McMurtrie, author of the notable and beau- 
tifully executed volume on Early Printing in Wisconsin’ 
was sensitively aware of the danger involved in assumptions 
of certainty where in the nature of the case certainty could 
not exist. That this attitude of wariness saved him from a 


too common error is clearly shown in the notes printed below, 
which he very kindly supplied and which have a definite in- 


terest to all who concern themselves with the engaging sub- 
ject of Wisconsin imprints. 


JOsEPH SCHAFER 


In studies of the beginnings of printing in various parts of the 
United States it has not infrequently happened that a certain piece of 
printing is confidently recorded as the “first” at a given locality, only 
to have a still earlier “‘first” turn up unexpectedly at some later date. My 
own experience in such researches has taught me to be wary about ascrib- 
ing priority to a local imprint unless I can base the statement upon such 
sure contemporary evidence as, for example, the ledger accounts of John 
Calhoun, at Chicago, or the precise day-to-day journal of Jotham Meeker, 
at the Shawanoe and Ottawa missions in what is now Kansas. On the 
other hand, in my own search for material in the history of local Ameri- 
can printing, my good fortune has now and then enabled me to record 
authentic imprints indubitably earlier than the “first” printings recorded 
by others. 

An interesting instance of the uncertainties that beset the investi- 
gator in this field has been the fairly recent discovery of a new “first” 


* Editorial Comment, Wisconsin Magazine of History, vi, 102-104. 
* Dogwood Press, Seattle, Washington, 1931. 
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in the record of printing in Wisconsin. After several years of search 
through a number of libraries and collections that gave promise of con- 
taining copies of Wisconsin incunabula, I had prepared a bibliography 
of early Wisconsin printing. The list had been revised and re-revised, 
and the book, Early Printing in Wisconsin, was in type and made up into 
pages. Foremost among evidences of printing in that state, other than 
newspapers, was listed a political broadside dated at Green Bay in Sep- 
tember, 1835, which had been fairly cautiously described as “‘the earliest 
known.” And then there unexpectedly came to light an imprint of nearly 
two years’ earlier date! 

The pages of the book were forthwith rearranged to make room for 
the briefest possible mention of this new find, but the circumstances of 
the case made it out of the question to do full justice to the many inter- 
esting details that then came to light. It seems worth while, therefore, to 
set forth the story more adequately here. 

Briefly, the hitherto unrecorded imprint was an Indian-language al- 
manac for the year 1834, printed at Green Bay. The place of printing 
appears on the title page, but there is nothing to identify the printers. 
However, the typography of the little almanac is quite satisfactorily 
identified with that of the newly established newspaper, the Green Bay 
Intelligencer, published by Albert G. Ellis and John V. Suydam and 
printed by Ellis. 

The almanac was made up of fourteen unnumbered leaves, about 4 by 
6% inches in size, printed on one side only, and gathered in an unprinted 
paper cover. The first knowledge I had of it was information that it had 
been offered for sale to the Wisconsin Historical Society by Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, early in 1931. The Society was unable to arrange for its 
purchase and thus it failed to find a final resting place in that organiza- 
tion’s invaluable collection. But Dr. Rosenbach very graciously pro- 
vided a full description of the item, together with a photostat of the 
title page, which is herewith reproduced. 

Interest in this unique little specimen of early Wisconsin printing 
naturally lead to a search for some contemporary record of it. It does 
not seem to have been mentioned in any issue of the Green Bay Intelli- 
gencer, and Ellis himself, in his reminiscences published in 1859 in the 
Proceedings of the Wisconsin Editorial Association, said nothing about it. 
But in the manuscript collection of the Wisconsin Historical Society a 
little search brought to light a document which told for whom it was 
printed, the number of copies, and the price. 

This document is a certified copy of a bill from Rev. Samuel Maz- 
zuchelli, superintendent of the Catholic mission at Green Bay, to “The 
Menomonee Nation of Indians.” The principal item of this bill was 
$1,000 for “services rendered in educating & instructing individuals of 
said nation at the Catholic church at Green Bay—for seats & pews in 
said church used & occupied by said individuals during the Years 1831, 
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2, 3, & 4, and for services & expences of a minister in visiting their vil- 
lages at the Butte des Morts, Grand Cacalin, & on each side of Green 
Bay, upon their request, at $250 per annum.” But there were also 
smaller items, such as for labor and materials for building a chapel “at 
the Grand Cacalin,” and finally “To an Indian Almanac rendered by 
signs equally useful to those among the Natives who are unable to read 
their language, published at Green Bay, 150 copies, $18.” 

Endorsement on the document shows that this bill was presented by 
Joseph Dickinson (later, in August, 1835, the editor of the second news- 
paper established at Green Bay), as attorney “of the Revd Mr. Maz- 
zuchelli,” in November, 1884. But alas for hopes of reward for mis- 
sionary services to the Indians! Another endorsement, over the signature 
of E. Boyd, United States Indian Agent, tells us that “the whole chiefs 
of the Menomonee Nation of Indians assembled in council, say that they 
know nothing about the within paper and refuse to pay this account.” 

The solitary surviving specimen of this almanac printed for an un- 
grateful nation of Indians nearly a century ago was one of those land- 
marks of our early history which are deserving of thoughtful preser- 
vation. It was too important to be a mere item in auction sales of 
Americana. Fortunately, after the Wisconsin Historical Society had 
been obliged to refuse the first offer of it, the pamphlet was, at my 
suggestion, acquired by the Library of Congress where it is now 
installed in a place of honor in the rare book collection. 

For the time being, this Green Bay Almanac of 1834 holds rank as 
the first product of the commercial press in Wisconsin. But there is 
evidence of a kind that even before the appearance of the Green Bay 
Intelligencer, which began December 11, 1833, there was some kind of 
job printing done at Green Bay. So it is at least possible that some day 
the almanac will have to give place to a lowly handbill of still earlier 
date. 

Doveras C. McMurrrie 




















THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovisE PHELPS KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


| rae the quarter ending July 10, 1932, the Society has received two 
additions to its annual membership: Herbert C. Duckett, Burling- 
ton; J. W. Taylor, Waukesha. 


NECROLOGY 


The Society reports the deaths of the following life members: Dr. 
Edward Evans of La Crosse, died June 1; he had been a member of the 
Society for a quarter of a century. Frank G. Bigelow of Minneapolis died 
on June 9, and William H. Rueping of Fond du Lac on June 19. 


Charles Noble Gregory, a life member of the Society and one of its 
staunchest, most generous friends, died at his home in the city of Wash- 
ington, July 10, 1932, aged nearly eighty-one years. Mr. Gregory’s 
distinguished career as lawyer, legislator, and law school dean as well as 
an officer in the American Society of International Law and as writer on 
legal and literary subjects, is well known to most of the readers of this 
Magazine. Hon. Burr W. Jones, who enjoyed Mr. Gregory’s uninter- 
rupted friendship for more than sixty years, has paid eloquent tribute 
to his rich and interesting personality.’ 

Judge Jones says of him: 

“His fine scholarship and love of the best literature gave him a 
leading place in the literary circle in our city. In politics he was never 
a bitter partisan, and he never sought public office; he hated the corrupt 
practices to which politicians sometimes resorted. For that reason he 
was a leader in forming one of the first Civil Service Reform associations 
in our state. 

“He loved social life and while he lived in Madison was one of the 
acknowledged leaders in our social activities. He enjoyed the hopeful 
enthusiasm of his younger friends of whom there were many, and his 
wide reading and fine conversational powers made him the welcome com- 


1 Wisconsin State Journal, Sunday, July 24, 1932. 
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panion of those older than himself. There was something in his mode 
of dress and bearing which led strangers to think of him as an aristocrat. 
But acquaintance with him soon removed any such estimate for there 
were few among us who were more solicitous for the welfare of our 
fellowmen. 

‘“‘No one could be more loyal to his friends, and his friendships were 
confined to no class or rank in life. Many years after he left our city, he 
remembered in a substantial way persons who had worked for his family 
or shown kindness to them. He was full of sympathy for dumb animals 
and would show a righteous indignation over any cruelty toward them. 
When the young men came from the farms to our law school they found in 
Mr. Gregory a personality quite different from the teachers they had 
known before. He seemed to them like their conception of a professor 
born in Boston and trained at Harvard college. They did not all quite 
appreciate his insistence that the common conventions and courtesies of 
life should be observed even in their college days. But they soon learned 
to respect his fine scholarship and they learned that when they were 
ill or in trouble no professor was more attentive to their wants or 
devoted to their welfare, and I am sure that they gratefully cherish 
his memory. He cared little for games of any kind. He found his rec- 
reations in his books, his devotion to art, and companionship with friends. 
By his writings and as an official of the American Society of International 
Law, he had a wide acquaintance and formed many friendships in this 
country and abroad with those who were working for peace and good 
will among nations. 

“In Washington as in Madison, he was a favorite in social life and 
although for years he was acutely suffering from physical disability, he 
did not allow that to interfere with his active interest in public affairs 
or with his habitual generous acts of kindness to his kinsmen and the 
friends he loved. 

“After giving up his work in the George Washington law school, 
he found time to gratify his love for things artistic, and greatly enjoyed 
to the last collecting paintings, drawings and other works of art. It was 
characteristic of his spirit of loyalty that although absent from us for 
30 years, he did not forget the state and the city of his youth and early 
manhood and that he should bequeath his fine collection to our State His- 
torical Society.” It is a bequest which will interest and encourage the 
lovers of art and at the same time be a memorial to the Gregory family, 
one of the choicest families our city has ever known.” 


Among the annual members Hon. M. Barry of Milwaukee who 
died May 18 had maintained his interest in the Society for twenty-five 
years. 


?The Gregory collection will be described in the December number. 
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Rev. Henry A. Miner, D.D., who died April 10 had lived to the 
remarkable age of one hundred and two years and nine months. Dr. Miner 
was a Wisconsin pioneer Congregational minister serving churches at 
Menasha, Monroe, and Columbus. After his retirement in 1877 he lived at 
Madison. He took a deep interest in historical matters, and his studies 
of church history are now in our manuscript collection. 


Martin Peter Rindlaub, who died at Platteville, May 19 also had a 
long and honorable career. He attended in 1858 the Lincoln-Douglas 
debate at Freeport and was in the press box at the Chicago convention 
of 1860 that nominated Lincoln. Mr. Rindlaub came to Grant County, 
Wisconsin, in 1864 and was at the time of his death the oldest journalist 
of the state. He led in the restoration of the first state capitol at Old 
Belmont, and presented to our Society the correspondence and papers 
connected with its reéstablishment. 


Claude Z. Luse, federal judge for the western district of Wisconsin 
died at Madison, May 28. Judge Luse was fourth in the succession of 
this office, being preceded by Judges James Hopkins, Romanzo Bunn, 
and John B. Sanborn. Judge Luse was appointed in 1921 and made his 
home at Superior until 1928 when he removed to Madison. 


Frederick C. Morehouse, editor of the Living Church, a religious 
paper devoted to the interests of the Episcopal Church, died at Mil- 
waukee, June 25. Mr. Morehouse was a native of that city, succeeding 
his father as editor and as manager of the Morehouse Publishing Com- 
pany. He was always interested in civic affairs and gave much service 
to his community. He had been a member of this Society for ten years. 


Dr. Philip Fox died at Madison June 24 at the age of ninety-two; he 
was a veteran of the Civil War, and had practiced at Madison since 1877. 
The present governor of the state is Dr. Fox’s namesake and godchild. 


ACQUISITIONS 


The Miner Papers—The papers of Rev. H. A. Miner, whose death 
is chronicled ante have been presented to our Society. They consist of his 
own diaries, 1850-1862; the diary and record book of Samuel H. Miner, 
1811-1822; marriages, 1853-1924; reports of home missionary work in 
Wisconsin, 1873-1877; subscription book for the church paper, 1892- 
1905; notes and sermons; correspondence, 1890-1930, partly relating to 
early church history. 


The Blackwood Letters—The correspondence of Thomas Blackwood, 
agent at Mackinac from 1805 to 1807 for the fur trade firm of James and 
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Andrew McGill of Montreal has been photostated for our files from a 
copy owned by the Minnesota Historical Society. 


Mr. John Winterbotham of Galveston, Texas has sent to the State 
Historical Society a collection of original manuscripts containing numer- 
ous short biographical sketches secured from a publishing house. Among 
the sketches is a copy of the biography of the late Richard Franklin 
Pettigrew, corrected and vouched for by Senator Pettigrew himself. 
There is a personally corrected biography of the late Charles Forster 
Smith, professor of Greek at the University of Wisconsin; of Laura de 
Force Gordon, orator, journalist, lawyer, and woman suffrage reformer; 
one of William Gibbs McAdoo, lawyer and railroad president; one of 
Publius V. Lawson, lawyer and manufacturer of Menasha, Wisconsin; 
one of President I. C. McNeill, West Superior, Wisconsin; one of Judge 
Roujet DeLisle Marshall; one of Thomas Alva Edison; one of Henry 
Clews; one of Judge Peter S. Grosscup, and numerous others. Some of 
these papers are of considerable interest on account of their authorship. 


McDermott Papers—Mrs. L. S. Pease sent to the State Historical 
Society an interesting collection of Civil War letters written from the 
front by Captain John Grey McDermott, captain of Company E, Ninety- 
first New York Volunteer Infantry. These constitute a valuable addi- 
tion to the already large collection of Civil War letters in the Historical 


Library. The letters are a donation from Miss Margaret McDermott, 
near Black River Falls. 


A photostatic copy of a German letter, written December 3, 1858 at 
St. Clair, Michigan by Maria G. Bell to a brother in Germany has been 
acquired from its owner, Christian See of Chicago. 


Mrs. Frank X. Schoen, 202 Virginia Terrace, Madison, Wis., has 
lent the Society for copying a packet of German letters dated from Eise- 
nach and other places in that region between 1854 and 1880. They were 
all addressed to Mr. Louis Martini, Springfield Corners, Dane County, 
Wisconsin, and were written by relatives in Germany, father, mother, 
sister, brothers, brothers-in-law, etc. 


Miss Emma Gattiker of Baraboo sends to the State Historical So- 
ciety several hundred letters written in German script. Most of them 
were written to her father, Alfred Gattiker, who was an emigrant from 
Switzerland and was in personal communication with members of the 
Swiss colony of New Glarus, Green County, of the Swiss colony at La 
Crosse, the Swiss colony at Sauk Prairie, and Swiss people in New York, 
Brooklyn, and Chicago. This collection of letters makes a very im- 
portant bond of connection between and among these Swiss groups. 
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An original journal kept in Swedish by Gustave Mellberg, who lived 
at Koshkonong from May 16, 1846 to June 18, 1849 has been acquired 
recently by the Society. 





Copies of immigrant letters collected by the authorities at Bonn, 
Germany, whose coéperation has been previously noted, continue to come 
to the Society. 












The museum has been the recipient of a rare George Washington 
glass flask from Colonel Howard Greene; of two large collections of 
home and foreign stamps from John Lester; of Chinese and Korean dolls 
from Mrs. L. R. Jones; of an old fashioned music box called a ‘“‘Melo- 
dista’”” from Elmer Toepelman; and of a considerable number of articles 
from Miss Jennie Mallory on behalf of the Colonial Dames. 


Manuscript ResgarcH 


















The Society has recently had a number of visitors who came to use 
our manuscripts for academic purposes. Dr. Bruno Roselli of Vassar 
College was seeking material on Colonel Francis Vigo; Dr. Randolph C. 
Downs, fellow of the Social Science Research Council came from Wash- 
ing to examine material in the Draper Manuscripts. Marquis W. Childs 
of St. Louis sought material on early lumbering days. Students from 
Vanderbilt University, Columbia University, the University of Chicago, 
the State University of Ohio, have come for material for theses found in 
the Commons labor manuscripts, the Wisconsin and Draper manuscripts. 


II THE STATE 






The official state highway map for 1932 contains on the reverse a 
pictorial map of Wisconsin that was prepared by Miss Laura E. Kremers 
of Madison. Historical landmarks are pictured and described by simple, 
accurate legends, and for the benefit of the tourist there is a list of state 
parks and scenic places. Curator C. E. Broughton in the Sheboygan 
Press for June 23, 1932, commends this map and suggests its availability 
for both travelers and schools. 









ANNIVERSARIES 









The centennial of the Black Hawk War continues to interest the 
various communities of the state with local celebrations. May 25 resi- 
dents of Madison repaired to the northwest shore of Lake Mendota in 
remembrance of the Council held at that place a century earlier by 
Colonel Henry Dodge and Indian-agent Henry Gratiot. The exact 
words of Dodge’s speech were read and the scene reproduced in the 
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imagination of the listeners. July 16 the council was reénacted in a 
pageant prepared by students in the summer session of the state uni- 
versity. Woodford in Lafayette County celebrated June 16 with parade 
and pageantry the centenary of the battle of Pecatonica, which occurred 
near that place. A band of Winnebago Indians added color to the oc- 
casion. 


Nashotah House commemorated May 18-19 the ninetieth anniversary 
of its founding when a band of missionaries, inspired by their missionary 
bishop, Jackson Kemper of the Episcopal Church, took possession of the 
present campus on the shores of Nashotah Lake. A history of this in- 
stitution will soon be presented to our readers. 


The historic Mitchell home at Platteville, built in 1837 was ninety- 
five years old this year. The land on which it stands was deeded in 
1836 by John H. Rountree to his father-in-law, Samuel Mitchell, who 
built thereon this fine stone house. Its present owner is the great grand- 
daughter of the builder. The grave of Rev. Samuel Mitchell, in Hillside 
Cemetery was marked on Memorial Day, as that of a veteran of the 
American Revolution. 


Mayville in Dodge County celebrated the first four days of July the 
ninetieth birthday of the city, with an elaborate program of speeches, 
parades, and fireworks. 


The Wisconsin News of Milwaukee noted its eighty-fifth birthday on 
June 8. In 1847 this newspaper was started by William E. Cramer un- 
der the name of the Evening Wisconsin. In 1918 it was merged with 
the News and the Free Press and is now continued as the Wisconsin News. 


The Marshall and Ilsley bank of the same city passed its eighty- 
fifth anniversary last April, being one of the oldest financial institutions 
in Wisconsin, founded in territorial days. 


The pioneer Danish society of Racine, known as the “Dania” cele- 
brated May 21 its sixty-fifth anniversary by an address and other exer- 
cises in its social hall. 


Three cities of north central Wisconsin observed their half century 
this summer: Fremont in Waupaca County came into existence in April, 
1882 when logs were still running down Wolf River; Neillsville was in- 
corporated April 11, 1882 when the father of the present mayor was 
elected the city’s first guardian; Rhinelander chose July 2 as a day to 
celebrate its half century with an elaborate historical pageant, partici- 
pated in by modern Chippewa Indians. 
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CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


Ninety years of Whitewater Methodism were commemorated in a 
three days’ celebration June 3-5. A pageant was prepared representing 


the first meeting of eight persons in a log house and the organization of 
the parish. 


The twin Norwegian Lutheran churches of Spring Prairie and Bon- 
net Prairie, Columbia County, celebrated April 17 the eighty-fifth anni- 
versary of their beginning. 


The First Baptist Church of Hudson had an eightieth birthday cele- 
bration on June 26, when the history of the city, as well as of the church 
was carefully garnered. Willow River was Hudson’s early patronymic 
and there in 1852 eleven members met and organized the church. 


The Weyauwega Presbyterian Church celebrated on June 29 its 
eightieth birthday with a homecoming for its scattered members and 
former pastors. 


The St. John-Jacobi Lutheran congregation at Reedsville, Manito- 
woe County held a diamond jubilee July 10, when the history of the 
church was prepared and printed in the Manitowoc Herald-Times. 


The corner stone of the Capuchin monastery on Mount Calvary 
was laid June 25, 1857. The diamond jubilee was celebrated in August, 
when Archbishop Stritch unveiled a statue of St. Lawrence of Brindisi, 
the gift of the alumni of the college. 


Trinity Evangelical Church at Milwaukee held its seventieth anni- 
versary celebration on May 22. MHardies’ Creek Norwegian Lutheran, 
near Galesville, observed the same anniversary on June 12. 


Among the churches honoring their fiftieth or golden jubilee are 
the Northside Methodist of Racine, June 4-6; the Congregational Church 
of Antigo, May 22-24; the First Norwegian Lutheran of Wittenberg, 
June 12; the Immanuel Lutheran of Waupun, July 3; and the Tabor 
Evangelical, of Milwaukee, May 1-8. 


The historic St. John’s Episcopal Church of Milwaukee’s South 


Side has been razed and its site made a playground for the neighboring 
children. 
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Markers AND MEMORIALS 


The Beloit Historical Society fittingly chose June 80 to dedicate a 
fine marker on the camp site of the Illinois troops in the Black Hawk 
War. The tablet reads: ‘Lincoln camped here June 30, 1882.” The site 
was identified by Lincoln himself when he passed there in 1859. The 
speaker of the dedication ceremonies was Simon B. Strong; the tablet 
was presented by M. H. Dobson, vice-president of the society and ac- 
cepted by T. D. Corcoran, president of the city council. W. F. Bauchle 
was chairman of the landmarks committee that arranged for this his- 
torical marker. 


Northeast of Fond du Lac was unveiled on May 21 a bronze tablet 
on a large boulder the inscription on which reads: “This tablet marks 
the site of the Toll Gate on the Military Trail and old Plank Road—1835 
to January 10, 1916. Placed by the Fond du Lac Chapter Daughters 
of the American Revolution.” Addresses were made by Mrs. O. L. 
Jones and the Rev. Louis P. Peeke. Arrangements were carried out by 
Mrs. Harriet C. Sexsmith, chairman of the markers committee. 


The Hudson Woman’s Club dedicated in May a fine bronze marker 
in honor of the explorer, Duluth, who passed that way in 1680. The 
marker also commemorates a fur trade post of 1792 and a Sioux-Chippe- 
wa battlefield of 1785. These early events would pass unnoticed but 
for this marker erected to commemorate Hudson’s remote past. 


The Winnebago County Archeological and Historical Society has 
erected a marker north of Oshkosh on the site of an unusually well pre- 
served old Indian planting ground, showing primitive agricultural meth- 
ods. The Boy Scouts coéperated in the unveiling of this marker. 


The builder of the interesting grotto at Dickeysville, Rev. Matthias 
Wernerus was recently commemorated by the placing of a monument to 
him near the entrance to the place. 


Last year the Poles of Milwaukee erected a fine statue of General 
Casimir Pulaski in Kosciusko Park, Milwaukee (ante, xv, 247). In June, 
1932, at the Pulaski Park at Cudahy a bust of this popular hero was pre- 
sented by the Polish people to that community. Adjutant General Im- 
mel made a dedicatory address. 


A white granite monument to the memory of Thomas B. Mills of 
Superior was erected by the national order of Elks on Memorial Day 
at the Black River Falls in Pattison State Park. Mr. Mills, who died in 
1930, had been the head of this national order. 
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Three recent dedications have occurred at Milwaukee. Miss Ema 
Luebke, educator, was honored by a plaque placed upon the Lee Street 
School of which she had been principal; a tablet was unveiled upon the 
Milwaukee Auditorium to honor its architects, the late George B. Ferry 
and his surviving partner, Albert C. Clas; a flag pole was presented to 
the Shorewood High School by students of the late Charles C. Pflittner. 


The fourteenth state park, recently established along the upper 
Mississippi in Buffalo County, has been named Merrick Park in memory 
of the late George B. Merrick, Mississippi pilot and author of Old Times 
on the Upper Mississippi. 


A six-acre tract of land, lying along Duck Creek has been presented 
to the Brown County Historical Society by T. A. Pamperin, a resident 
of Green Bay. The Society accepted the gift and is planning its im- 


provement and formal opening. The remains of the old government 
sawmill are on this tract. 


The founder of the town of Kiel in Manitowoc County was Col. 
Henry F. Belitz who served as an officer in the Ninth and Forty-fifth 
Wisconsin Volunteers during the Civil War. At a celebration held on 
July 3-4 occasion was taken to honor Kiel’s founder by the presentation 
and dedication of his portrait and an invitation to his descendants to 
participate in the exercises. 


Several interesting memorials to Washington were unveiled at Mil- 
waukee on Arbor Day; thousands of trees were planted in his memory 
and two tablets noting these plantings were unveiled one in the lake front 
park and one in the west district on Capitol Drive. In Washington Park 
a fine fountain was unveiled the same day. 


Near Rhinelander a unit of the George Washington Memorial Forest 
was dedicated on May 21 by the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Club, 
the state president, Mrs. L. A. Leadbetter presiding. Mrs. Henry M. 
Youmans of Waukesha gave the dedicatory address. 


A tree in honor of the late Mrs. Mary E. Spence, past president of 
National War Mothers, was dedicated June 18 at Lake Park, Milwaukee. 


The Old Indian Agency House at Fort Winnebago, now being re- 
stored by the Colonial Dames of America for the State of Wisconsin, will 
soon be furnished by gifts and purchases of articles of the period of a 
hundred years ago. The formal opening will occur in the autumn, just a 
century after the house was completed for Agent and Mrs. John H. 
Kinzie, the latter of whom was the author of Wau-Bun. 
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Loca. Historica. Societies 


The Brown County Historical Society met May 2 at the public li- 
brary, Green Bay and listened to papers on two old homesteads of the 
vicinity. The latest Bulletin contains an extremely interesting account of 
“The Arndt’s Stout Roof-tree” by a granddaughter of the early inn- 
keeper, John P. Arndt. The Neville historical museum of this city has 
had a greatly increased attendance of visitors during the first half of 
1932. 


The Burlington Historical Society holds bi-monthly meetings; at 
that in April a paper was read on the history of the village of Vienna, 
five miles northeast of Burlington. Work is also being undertaken con- 
cerning the German settlers around Brighton. 


The Langlade County Historical Society met at Antigo in April 
and after listening to a paper on “Pioneer Days at Morley” made plans 
for the dedication May first of the first cabin in the county. The marker 
reads: “Antigo’s first house built in 1877 by Francis A. Deleglise. Father 
Philip St. Louis, a Catholic priest of Phlox, Wisconsin, celebrated the 
first mass in this house on May 2, 1880.” The tablet is the gift of the 
local council, Knights of Columbus. At the dedication ceremony, a 
daughter of Deleglise read the story of the cabin, J. C. Lewis read a 
tribute to the founder, and Judge Parsons accepted the memorial on be- 
half of the Historical Society; a tribute to Father Philip St. Louis by 
Luke Leiterman was presented by Earl J. Plantz. 


The Outagamie County Pioneer and Historical Society, the organi- 
zation of which was noted in our last number, has now been incorporated 
and has appointed a director of research. 


The annual meeting of the Waukesha County Historical Society was 
held May 14 at the city of Waukesha, when the former officers, headed 
by Mrs. H. G. B. Nixon of Hartland were reélected. Curator Lacher 
paid tribute to the seven members who had died during the year. A 
talk by Superintendent Schafer completed the program. 


An old settlers’ homecoming was held June 18-19 at Palmyra, ad- 


dressed by Col. Roy F. Farrand, past commander of the American Legion 
for the state. 


Wisconsin Hastory tn THe State Press 


Mason H. Dobson, writing in the Beloit Daily News, beginning 
with April 26, 1932, tells in the space of twenty-nine chapters the story 
of “General Elon Farnsworth, Trooper.” This constitutes a newspaper 
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biographical and historical narrative for the general reader of extraordin- 
arily high quality and admirable style. Moreover, so far as a casual 
reading can disclose the facts, the work is well documented and, with a 
careful proof-reading and slight revision, would be in shape for publica- 
tion in book form. The chapters are illustrated, though not too heavily. 


The Wausau Record-Herald for April 26 gave the reminiscences of 
a pioneer of Mosinee, which was called Keelerville in early days. Mrs. 
Mike Lutz was the daughter of Sebastian Kronenwetter for whom a 
township in Marathon County is named. She described the Indian life as 
she remembers it, the log-running at Little Bull Falls (Mosinee), and 
pioneer conditions in her girlhood home. 


The Appleton Post-Crescent for April 30 had a reminiscent article 
on the press of Lawrence College, begun in 1867 as the Collegian. Sev- 
eral other publications were described as well as the yearbooks, the 
organs of the several departments such as T'he Latinist, and the alumni 
publications. 


The Sheboygan Pioneer, a monthly supplement of the Press carries 
much interesting historical material. The town of Waldo, and an account 


of a religious controversy in early Sheboygan appear among the recent 
articles. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel for May 11 pictured the clerk of the circuit 
court locking up for the last time the old courthouse on the east side, 
first opened sixty years ago. Accompanying the picture is a sketch of the 
courthouse and the public square on which it stands. Several of the 
famous criminal cases tried here are noted, and the fountain built in 1876 
is described. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


Our members will regret that Professor Frederic Logan Paxson, 
curator of the Society and well known historian, has accepted a call to 
the University of California and left Wisconsin during the summer. Pro- 
fessor Paxson came to Wisconsin University in 1910, succeeding Freder- 
ick J. Turner, who went that year to Harvard University. His book on 
The History of the American Frontier won the Pulitzer prize in 1924 
for the best history published during the year. Professor Paxson’s suc- 
cessor in the history department is Professor John D. Hicks, who took his 
doctor’s degree at Wisconsin in 1916. Professor Hicks comes from the 
University of Nebraska, where he has been dean of the college of lib- 
eral arts. His recent book on T'he Populist Revolt was reviewed in this 
magazine, vol. xv, 382. 
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The Minnesota Historical Society celebrated in July the centenary 
of Schoolcraft’s visit to the headwaters of the Mississippi. 


The State Historical Society of lowa has published a new edition of 
the famous “Autobiography” of Black Hawk, a timely offering for this 
centennial year. As is well known the defeated and disgraced chief 
dictated to Antoine le Claire, United States interpreter for the Sauk and 
Foxes, his version of his life and attempted revolt. Black Hawk dedicated 
his book to General Henry Atkinson, who defeated him. The book was 
edited after the fashion of the elder day, and is somewhat pompous in 
forms of expression, but is on the whole a reliable account of the Indians’ 
viewpoint. A new edition was much needed for present day use. 


“Basil Giard and his Land Claim in Iowa” by Dr. Peter J. Scanlan 
and Marian Scanlan is published in the April number of the Jowa Journal 
of History and Politics. Giard was a founder of Prairie du Chien and 
his Iowa claim was across the river from that city. 


Herman G. Runge of Milwaukee has a record of all ships on the 
Great Lakes from the time of La Salle to the present. He has the names 
of sail and steam vessels, yachts and barges for almost one hundred years 
and their changes of names, loss, shipwrecks, or abandonment. His sta- 


tistics are frequently consulted by navigation authorities throughout the 
country. 
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BOOK NOTES 


An Autobiography. By Frank Lloyd Wright (Longman, Green & Co. 
1932). 371 pp. Price $10.00. 

This is a book by an artist who is also a lover of Wisconsin. It is 
remarkable both for its beautiful format and for its contents, inspired with 
a passion for beauty. The earliest chapters describe the valley of the 
Wisconsin River to which the Lloyd Jones family, Welsh pioneers, mi- 
grated. The latest portion details the beauty and peace of the home 
place, Taliesin III near the “broad, sand-barred Wisconsin River’s chang- 
ing flow.” Erratic like many artists, Wright could not endure the disci- 
pline of University days, but broke away in his eighteenth year, “the 
feeling of depression regarding his one-two-thousand-five-hundredth share 
in the education afforded by the University of Wisconsin was growing 
unbearable.” 

How he found himself in Chicago and its suburb of Oak Park, how 
he developed a new prairie type of architecture, how he spent four years 
in Japan building the Imperial Hotel which survived the terrible earth- 
quake of 1923, how he returned to Usonia, as he calls the United States, 
of his later troubles and the incident publicity, all is set down with no 
attempt to excuse or extenuate. On the whole it is an architect's book and 
will be remembered for its fierce criticism of many modern buildings, 
its demand for adaptation and the utilization of new materials in modern 
homes. It is a book to give an arrest of thought to all builders and 
planners of new homes, and especially to all those charged with the duty 
of erecting public buildings for the use of the communities of the future. 
It is also a book which will be read by those who love Wisconsin’s scenery, 
the beauty of its hills and valleys, the peace of its farm homes. 


Fur Trade and Empire: George Simpson’s Journal 1824-1825 (Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1931). Frederick Merk, 
860 pp. 

Documents concerning the fur trade multiply extraordinarily but we 
venture to state that few have the importance of this journal of the gov- 
ernor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, so ably edited by Professor Merk. 
He obtained the original from the Company’s house in London, with the 
accompanying letters and documents, which explain and orient the jour- 
nal. The material concerns not only the fur trade but as the title sug- 
gests the imperial occupation by this imperial concern of all the Columbia 
region west of the Rocky Mountains. The editor’s introduction is a sum- 
mary of the British fur trade situation after the coalition of the com- 


editor. 
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peting companies in 1821 and furnishes an economic history for half a 
continent. With regard to Oregon the record becomes a memoir of In- 
dian life and trade problems in that faraway division of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s empire and gives the background for the British occupa- 
tion only terminated after the personalities of this journal had passed 
from the scene. The firm, harsh, discipline exercised by Simpson, his 
character as a merciless manager of “big business” appear on every page. 
Contrasted with this is the personality of Dr. John McLoughlin, benevo- 
lent despot of Oregon for over two decades. The volume is an exceed- 
ingly valuable contribution to the history of the Pacific coast and the far 
Northwest. 


The George Washington Atlas, Lawrence Martin, editor, chief of 
division of maps, Library of Congress (George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, 1932). 

This atlas is a collection of eighty-five maps; twenty-eight of which 
are facsimiles of maps drawn by Washington, seven of those used and 
annotated by him, eight of those made at his direction, and forty-two 
new maps concerning his activities in war and peace and his place in 
history. The originals of Washington’s own maps are in the Library of 
Congress, the Huntington Library, Cornell University Library, the 
British Public Record Office, the New York Public Library, the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, and several private collections. The atlas forms 
a unique body of geographical material orienting Washington in place 
and frequently in time. Most interesting are his own surveys both of the 
lands he owned, including Mount Vernon and its several farms, and 
surveys made for others under the authority of Lord Fairfax. The map 
showing his journey to the French posts on the upper Allegheny is valu- 
able for the early conditions of that region. There are also plats for 
cities and towns, for landscape gardening, for forts, for battle arrange- 
ments, and maps of his own western lands. 

These are followed by new maps tracing Washington’s journeys 
throughout the seaboard states. In Virginia, Maryland, and New Jer- 
sey no lines are traced, since his journeys were so numerous, only the 
places visited are marked in red. These journeyings have all been most 
carefully worked out from records in his diaries, accounts, letters, and 
other writings. The series closes with a map showing the distribution of 
his landed estate, and another with a unique collection of features named 
for Washington beyond continental United States. This embraces place 
names and street names in many parts of the British Isles, in nearly 
every country of Europe, in north and south Africa, Australia, Korea, the 
Philippines, and Fiji Islands, as well as Mexico, Alaska, Canada and 
also every country of South America—a remarkable testimony to the 
universal esteem in which Washington’s name is held. 
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The atlas is a superb accomplishment and reflects great credit upon 
its editor. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dorothy Ganfield (“The Influence of Wisconsin on Federal Politics 
1880-1907’) received her Ph.D. degree from the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1928, and is now on the staff of Hunter College, New York City. 


Professor Herman J. Deutsch (“Carpenter and the Senatorial Elec- 
tion of 1875 in Wisconsin”) of the State College of Washington is known 
to our readers through his political articles on Wisconsin appearing in 
recent issues of our magazine. 


Mrs. Mary D. Bradford continues her memoirs by relating her 
early experiences as superintendent of the Kenosha city schools, 1910-13. 


Mrs. Gertrude H. Mills of Norwell, Massachusetts, has donated to 
the Society copies of the letters written by her grandmother, Florantha 
Thompson Sproat, who lived at La Pointe from 1838 to 1845. They have 
been edited by the superintendent, Joseph Schafer. 





